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THE AMERICAN STATESMAN. 


How shall we define a Statesman? Shall we take our model 
from the hereditary rulers of the old world, or from the choice 
of the people in the new! Is he confined to any age, or pe- 
euliar to any form of government’? We answer, no—the true 
Statesman is the product of no particular age or nation; he 
may grasp the sceptre of the Autocrat, or hold his power at the 
nod of a pure democracy ; he may govern amid the elements 
of a wild and frenzied revolution, or direct with calm wisdom 
the affairs of State, when the storm is over. The true States- 
man is one, who, with genuine patriotism in his heart, and 
guided by far-reaching wisdom, endeavors to advance the real 
honor and the permanent welfare of his country. Such a man, 
like Washington, may be said to govern for humanity; like 
Lycurgus, his hand will shape the model of which his country, 
for succeeding ages, shall be the counterpart. Such is the 
character of the true Statesman, in every age and nation, and 
were it not for a few illustrious names scattered along the tract 
of time, like stars of the first magnitude shining through a hazy 
sky, such, we had said, is only an ideal conception. 

We do not, however, design to write an essay on the elements 
which constitute the true Statesman—we rather wish to touch 
briefly on the influence which the age and nation has upon the 
character of the Statesman, and from thence to draw an answer 
to the question, “ What is the Statesman demanded by our coun- 
try del our age ?” 

A very cursory glance at the page of history will teach us how 
much a public man partakes of the characteristics of his age and 
country. So true is this, that we may say the Statesmen of a 
nation are an index of its character, and the character of the 
times. Lycurgus could hardly have legislated for the Athe- 
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nians, Solon could not have given laws to Sparta. Mirabeau 
could have arisen in no other country but in wild, enthusiastic 
France, nor at any other period than that time of fierce tumult 
which preceded the sanguinary reign of Robespicrre and 
Marat. Chatham and Burke and Pitt were emphatically Eng- 
lish Statesmen, and admirably qualtfied to act in the century in 
which they lived—a century of comprehensive plans and vast 
results. In fine, every nation has its peculiar class of public 
men; we can discern strong points of difference even between 
the Statesmen of England and America, although there exist 
between the two nations so many resemblances. The latter 
(we speak of them as a class) are animated, bold, and enthu- 
siastic ; the former, dispassionate, logical, and learned. Amer- 
ican Statesmen, with all their energy, are too often mere 
theorists—the English but seldom so; they are cautious and 
systematic, and, it cannot be doubted, men of superior acquire- 
ments, frequently masters of the whole field of literature and 
science. 

The causes of this diflerence are obvious ; one or two of them 
we will mention. The principles of English legislation are 
settled ; the prerogatives of each department of governinent 
well defined and thoroughly understood. The absence of any 
written constitution, which at first view might seem unfavorable 
to permanent legislation, in fact contributes to it in a nation so 
old as England, by making legislation depend on precedents, 
which, in the progress of ages, have become exceedingly numer- 
ous and authoritative as the power of habit over the human 
soul. In America, the principles of government are not so 
well defined. The constitution itself, at once the evidence and 
the bulwark of our freedom, is variously construed by contend- 
ing parties ; the anomalous bond which unites the confederated 
States to the central power, gives rise to peculiar difficulties, 
and until the nation’s youth shall have turned into hoary age, 
it cannot give birth to precedents which shall carry with them 
the weight of antiquity. 

Another, and perhaps a more influential cause, is to be found 
in the structure of English and American society. In England, 
in the course of advancing centuries, society has been “ pressed 
down into its classifications.” All men take rank in one or 
another of a few grades, which, although like the prismatic 
colors they are blended by an imperceptible shading, have yet 
great and striking distinctions. These gradations, with cor- 
responding employments, pass down from one generation to 
another, until certain occupations become almost hereditary, 
and thus, among other classes, there are many who from father 

to son become public men—politicians by birthright, Statesmen 
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by education—of whom nascitur et fit might be atlirmed with 
truth. These men, to a good extent, constitute the aristocracy 
of England—with all its faults the noblest aristocracy the world 
has ever seen. In America, we have no men born to the honors 
of the State, and educated from carly life to perform official 
duties ; there are no hereditary seats in Congress, there is no 
class in community from which Statesmen are taken ready 
fashioned. Whether this be a disadvantage may well be 
doubted ; perhaps this very fact is calculated to make the Amer- 
ican Statesman a readier and more efficient man. But into this 
7 we do not enter—we only meant to state the cause of the 
ditlerence which has been mentioned. It is no disparagement 
to our public men to say, that they are neither so accomplished 
nor erudite as the public men of England. Indeed, extensive 
learning has never been the general characteristic of the States- 
men of America. The favorite orator of Virginia, the pride 
of our infant republic, owed nothing to early education, and 
never rose to the standing of a respectable scholar, and only a 
small number of the founders of our government can be re- 

arded as learned men. ‘They possessed qualities, however, 
infinitely more important for men who stood in the gap for 
human rights and human nature, men who were to found an 
empire and make precedents for coming ages—they had com- 
manding genius, minds all-grasping and undaunted. The 
merely learned man would have stood amid the sages of the 
revolution, a pigmy among the sons of Anak. 

To the field which now opens for the etlorts of the American 
Statesman, we turn our attention. The condition of our nation 
is peculiar—its continued existence is opposed to the general 
belief of mankind, and to all the experience of former times ; and 
although many at home are accustomed to look upon our past his- 
tory as amply proving the success of the self-government theory, 
yet the friends of liberty abroad look upon it with a more 
doubtful eye—with an eye of hope, rather than of assurance— 
of ardent expectation, rather than of positive belief. Their 
views may be correct, that they are safe cannot be questioned, 
nor ought we to esteem as the enemies of true liberty all those 
who may not believe in the good workings of our system as 
confidingly as we do ourselves. There are lovers of human 
happiness and human freedom, in old king-ridden Europe as 
ol as in republican America—not so many, but as true—and 


we need not refuse to learn wisdom from their opinions, espe- 
cially when we recollect that for the most philosophical view 
which has yet been taken of our institutions, we are indebted 
to an European. We have, it is true, promulgated to the world 
some great principles—principles which may re-model the 
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fabric of human society, but an existence of sixty years is not 
sufficient to demonstrate their truth, nor prove the safety of the 
example ; the nation is not, indeed, the cradled Hercules, for it 
has already throttled the serpent, but its most perilous labors 
may still be in the future. 

It is this shadowy uncertainty which hangs over the future 
destiny of America, which devolves upon her Statesmen such 
weighty responsibilities, and opens such a vast ficld in which 
commanding genius may exert itself. The lamp of experience 

ives but a dim light, the history of the past speaks in tones of 
se discouragement, and if our destiny should be as bright as we 
anticipate, it will be as unexampled as it will be bright. Princi- 
ples of government but half developed are to be investigated 
and applied, upon whose truth, established thus early, hangs the 
fate of a mighty empire for succeeding ages. In nations, as in 
individuals, early principles have unbounded influence. What 
a wide and potent influence have the opinions of Jefferson al- 
ready had, almost unexampled in the history of nations, certainly 
unparalleled in our own; and without claiming prophetic ken we 
say, that their almost omnipotent spell will be felt with widening 
sway as the tide of emigration rolls over the western mountains, 
and pours its swelling millions on the yet untrodden shores of 
the Pacific. We speak not in the spirit of a partisan, and there- 
fore do not fear to add, that it is still a problem whether that 
influence will be a blessing or a curse ; that will depend upon the 
moral and intellectual advance of the mass of the nation, the 
Into Whose hands the broad democracy of Jefferson has 
thrown the power, and who will keep it, tor under whatever 
name parties may hereatter triumph, that principle will still be 
in the ascendant. No Statesman can again arise whose posi- 
tion will enable him to exert an influence like that of Jefferson, 
but yet, the measures of the public men now upon the theatre 
of action, and who may be there for years to come, will be at- 
tended with momentous results. (Questions of lasting import- 
ance have arisen within a few years, which must soon be deci- 
ded, and the policy adopted will be permanent. Save at the 
commencement of our government, there never was a time 
when political sagacity and integrity was more needed; we 
are afloat upon almost every one of the great questions of the 
day, and the trouble which some of them have caused, like the 
premonitions of the earthquake, are but precursive of more 
feartul throes. This state of things demands men of far-reach- 
ing views, men to whom contemporary honor can hold out no 
lure, and upon whose ears popular clamor will fall unheeded. It 
demands far other men than are now, in too many instances, 
within the halls of Congress ; men who ought to have tarried at 
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Jericho until their beards were grown, or at least, remained at 
home until they had gained sense enough to know that their 
petty squabbles were not to be settled on the floor of national 
debate, and that their untarnished honor was not, after all, of 
such untold importance as to cast into the shade a nation’s wel- 
fare. It may be possible for such politicians to devise measures 
of temporary case at the price of future quiet; but we want 
men Who come to the work with patriotic souls, with minds bold 
enough to grapple with great difficulties, and comprehensive 
enough to provide agaist danger in the distant future; the 
Devil must not be put to sleep, but driven out, and the exorcist 
must not be frightened at the struggles of the exorcism. 

The Statesman of America should comprehend the interests 
which he represents. He is the representative, not simply of 
the twenty millions of the present generation, but of the fifty 
millions of the next, and the hundred millions of the succeeding 
one ; he should feel that upon his action it depends whether these 
millions shall be united under one broad banner of harmony, or 
divided into different communities with clashing interests. We 
may say more; he represents the great principle of liberty and 
equality ; his actions are allied to men of another nation and a 
former age—to Hamden, and Sidney, and Milton; he is to rear 
the fabric to which they laid the corner-stone; he is to guard 
the watch-fire whose light was kindled in the age of Cromwell, 
and reflected from the white cliffs of Albion across the broad 
Atlantic, and which shall yet be sent back from the hill-tops of 
America, to enlighten old Europe and the world. — It is not mere 
rhetoric to say that the Statesman of America labors in a no- 
bler sphere than other men, a sphere where the reward of action 
is as much more glorious as the toil is greater. He legislates 
in some measure tor humanity ; an overruling Deity we thew 
has great and merciful designs to accomplish through this young 
nation; and upon this belief, much more than upon the wisdom 
of man, do we rest our hopes for its future welfare. He has 
linked its safety to the renovation of mankind, for in spite of 
theories we believe that this present world is destined to a better 
fate than the past six thousand years have revealed, The cen- 
tury which is passing now has already accomplished the work 
of ages, and as the dim drapery of the future is drawn aside, 
the living audience will behold each successive scene more mag- 
nificent than the last. We, of the present generation, stand 
looking into futurity like some ancient traveler pausing at the 
entrance of the avenue which led to the great temple of Thebes ; 
as he beholds the lofty sphynxes towering one above another in 
the long vista, he wonders what must be the majesty of that tem- 
ple to which this stupendous path is but the entrance. Such is 
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our present position ; these are the views of responsibility which 
we believe the Statesman of America should cherish. , He who, 
unmindful of Aimself, shall act wisely for his country and his 
race, will be placed by a grateful people in the same niche with 
Washington and Jay ; he who is unfaithful to his trust, will have 


his meet reward in the execrations of mankind. 


AUT 


‘Tis Autumn! and the chilling breeze, 
From snowy climes and icy seas, 
Aud forests drear, 
Sweeps coldly o’er each sunny vale, 
Aud loud proclaims in every gale, 
That winter's near. 


UMN. 


The stars, that from their thrones on high 
Were smiling in the suramer sky, 

Look coldly down. 

The clouds, the sun’s gay retinue, 

| Resplendent then, with Iris’ hue, 

Now darkly frown. 


The tlowers whose leaves and blossoms fair, The zephyrs from the flowery lea, 


Perfumed around the balmy air, 
Are scentless now ; 
Exhaled theirsweets, decayed their grace — 
There's only left to mark their place, 
Some withered bough. 


The trees whose verdant canopy 

The zephyrs, as they hurried by, 
Wooed “neath the shade, 

Are bending to the autumnal blast; 

Their verdant robes are falling tust, 
And lowly laid. 


The rosy tints which Boreas hoar 

The talling leaves has penciled o'er, 
Reveal their doom. 

The wan destroyer off we knew, 

His vietiin mark with brighter hue, 
The heetic bloom. 


Nor longer now the wood's dark shade, 

Or murmuring brook, or verdant glade, 
The step invite— 

(Yer velvet lawn and flowery heath, 

Decay, wan spectre, seems to breathe 
Its withering blight. 


That gently kissed the curling sea 
And swelling sail, 

Have tiown on baliny pimons past, 

“And now resounds the angry blast, 

The raging gale. 


(Yer scenes like these decay to trace, 

From Beauty's tablet to erase 

These gorgeous hues— 

To feel that all we’ve loved must die— 

Ah! can the heart repress its sigh, 

Its tear refuse ? 

To know that cold affliction’s blight, 

Must shroud cach scene of fancy bright, 
With spectral gloom— 

To see fond memory oft restore 

| Some one we've loved—alas! no more 
On earth to bloom— 


“Ah ' this it is, methinks, to live 


As trends decay, and we survive 
Averting fate. 

Alone we stand, while round us all 

The fnends we've loved successive fall, 
Ur soon or late. 
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Yet, what though heaven's decrees are so? And shall the cold, oblivious tomb, 


Time's ebbing tide azain must flow, Its slumbering vietuns exhume, 
To fall no more. To live agam ? 

Beyond this cold, oblivious tomb, The soul's ethereal, airy essence, 

We know the balmy spring will come, | This humble type ot Evanescence, 
When winter's o'er. Onee more regain 

We know this glorious orb of day, ) Perchanee, these frames wherein confined 

Which seems afar trom us to stray, | Resides the soul, the ummertal mind, 
And powerless gleams, When lite is o'er, 

Will from his wanderings come again, (Decay consiguing to the tomb,) 

And scatter wide o’er vale and plain May yet revive with brehter bloom 
Reviving beams. Than e’er betore 


We know when wintry storms are past, In those bright regions of the skies, 


And hushed the raging, icy blast, | Decay, disease, nor pain arse, 


And all is calm, Distress to bring. 
Then zephyrs light, with fragrant breath, Decked with swe etllope’s perennial wreaths, 


Will merrily dance the flowery heath— | With changeless bloom, there ever breathes 


The air be balm. Perpetual Spring 
When Spring returns, oh! brighter then | Almighty power! on that dread day, 
Will nature fan to lite again In triumph let this moulderny clay, 
Its latent spark, Mer death's decree, 
Tissolving, by its magic wand, Made glorious by eternal love, 
Stern Winter's adamantine bond, On wings seraplic soar above, 
And fetters dark. To dwell with thee. 
VENICE. 


From the end of the fourth century to the complete overthrow 
of the Roman empire in the west, the northern parts of Italy 
were so repeatedly ravaged by the Goths and Huns under 
Alaric, Attila, and Genseric, that of the numerous towns which 
had grown up and flourished in that fertile region, beneath the 
protection of the Imperial City, little was left except smoulder- 
ing ashes and tottering ruins. The epithets of “the Sword of 
Mars,” and “ the Scourge of God,” applied by the affrighted in- 
habitants of the south to one of these conquerors, sutlicientl 
attest the fearful character of that visitation, which the coward- 
ice and iniquity of Rome had so long deserved. The threat of 
Attila, that “the grass never grew where his horse once trod,” 
was almost literally fulfilled, and while neither age, rank, nor 
sex were spared by his inhuman followers, the country, which 
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they left behind them, presented but one continuous scene of 
desolation. The grain-fields and vineyards were trampled 
down; men, women, and children were butchered in cold blood, 
or sold into hopeless slavery ; and, as if to add to these horrors, 
the heavens were darkened by tempests, and the earth shaken 
by earthquakes, while meteors and comets of prodigious size 
shook their fiery locks over the devoted land. Whole towns 
and villages were deserted at once, the wretched inhabitants 
lying in every direction, to obtain that security which their ef- 
feminate cowardice forbade them to seek by arms. The citi- 
zens of Concordia, Altinum, Padua, Aquileia, and several smaller 
towns, abandoning their dwellings and their lands to the cupid- 
ity or caprice of the invaders, sought a refuge for Paes: 
and their families among the numerous islands which skirt the 
northwestern coast of the Adriatic gulf. Here, secured from 
danger by the natural defenses of the place, and gaining con- 
tinually fresh acquisitions of strength from the fugitives, who 
deserted their homes on the continent, during the destructive 
wars of the Greeks, the Heruli, and the Lombards, they laid 
the foundations of a State, which, in the language of one of 
their own writers, * they meant should be free, safe, and eternal.” 
Such was the origin of Venice. 

Thirteen hundred years have passed away since the period 
of its birth, and after arriving at a height of prosperity almost 
unparalleled, it hath at length fallen, and its place in the volume 
of history is now side by side with those of Babylon and Tyre, 
Athens and Rome. The causes which led to its clevation, and 
the succession of events which terminated in its overthrow, it 
will be the object of this essay to exhibit. 

The state of Europe during the long period which intervened 
between the establishment of the Gothic kingdom in Italy, and 
the overthrow of Constantinople by the Turks, was eminently 
favorable to the formation and increase of a great maritime 
power. Rome, that had for so many ages been the mistress of 
arts and arms, had fallen from the throne of the nations; the 
shops of her artisans were shut, and her palaces had become the 
habitation of the spoiler ; her harbors were deserted, her vessels 
sunken, and her merchants had abandoned their dwellings, or 
perished miserably on their thresholds. The vast extent of 
country over which she had held such despotic sway, was di- 
vided among her barbarous conquerors ; who, gradually assum- 
ing different habits, manners, and languages, according to their 
respective situations, laid the foundations of the modern Euro- 
pean kingdoms. ‘Too fierce and warlike, as well as too uncivili- 
zed, to turn their attention, at that early period, to the peaceful 
arts of commerce, they yet desired to partake of its benefits 
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and to enjoy its luxuries. The Eastern Empire, though so torn 
by internal discord, and distracted by foreign invasion, that it 
often seemed tottering on the very verge of dissolution, was 
entirely abandoned to the enjoyment of the voluptuous pleasures 
of the Orientals. Its merchants, indulging in the most profuse 
expenditure and the most costly luxury, had become so enerva- 
ted as to be unwilling to encounter the perils and fatigues of 
commerce, and were in no condition to resist the encroachments 
of such as were ready to sustain the burden of traffic, in order 
to reap its profits. To re-open the shops of Rome, to repair 
her harbors, and to rebuild her vessels—to provide for the ne- 
cessity or luxury of the Western European Kingdoms, to furnish 
them with the gold and gems, the silks and spices of the East 
and South—to colonize, with industrious traders, the cities of 
the Greek Empire, the profits of whose tratlic should increase 
the revenues of the parent State—to supply the civilized world 
with manufactures—and to seize upon and enjoy the rich re- 
ward which such occupations would afford. These were the 
avenues to wealth and power, which lay open to the enterprise 
of any State, whose rulers should possess sufficient judgment to 
perceive them. At this juncture Venice sprang into existence ; 
and at once availing herself of all these advantages, she soon 
attracted the attention and jealousy of the surrounding king- 
doms. Her persevering citizens opened their shops and display. 
ed their wares in the capital of the East, in Eevpt, Spain, 
France, Germany, and England; and, unwilling to stop thus, 
they boldly set out for the golden regions of Cathay and the 
realms of Prester John. Careless of hunger and thirst, of cold 
and heat, they established commercial posts on the shores of 
the Bultic and in the oases of Sahara, on the margin of the 
Thames, and along the banks of the Burampooter. Not a 
city in Asia Minor or the Greek Empire, but contained within 
its walls some little collection of Venetian traders, who, govern- 
ed by their own laws, and answerable to their own magistrates 
alone, continually increased the wealth and power of the rising 
republic. 

hée natural situation of Venice was extremely favorable to 
her as a commercial power. Placed at the head of the Adri- 
atic, she was able to collect into her storehouses the productions 
of every country, “and, in her long range of maritime stations, 
from the Po to the eastern boundary of the Mediterranean, and 
the mouth of the Don, to gather and disperse the merchandise 
of the entire known world.” Nor was this the only advantage 
which her insulated position afforded ; not only did it ofler every 
facility for commerce in time of peace, but in war it became 
her safeguard, and Venice alone could boast that for thirteen 
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hundred years her streets never felt the footsteps of a foreign 
invader. During the period of her rise to wealth and power, 
the greater portion of mankind were sunk in the most profound 
ignorance ; America, with her thousand attractions for the needy 
adventurer, her gold, and silver, and gems, was as yet unvisited 
by civilized man. No navigator had been found bold enough to 
attempt the perilous voyage which Vasco de Gama afterward so 
successfully accomplished, So that while Europe received her 
precious metals and her articles of luxury from the Indies, no 

lace could so naturally become the centre of her vast trade as 

enice. But we must seek for the chief causes of the long- 
continued prosperity of Venice in the form of her government. 
During the earlier period of her existence, when the remem- 
brance of their ancient equality of rank and property, as well 
as of allliction and suilering, was still fresh in the minds of men, 
her magistrates were elected by the general assembly of the 
people, and her institutions might sately have been called demo- 
cratic. But as wealth and population increased, party spirit, the 
inseparable companion of freedom, began to mc and in a 
general assembly convoked for the redress of grievances, “ it 
was determined to confide to a single hand, that power which 
had hitherto been partitioned among several tribunes.” It ap- 


pears that the new ruler, under the title of Doge, possessed all 
the powers of the most despotic monarch, and as the people 


were not yet prepared for the abject state into which they after- 
ward fell, and as the magistrate was bent upon exercising his 
full prerogative, the natural consequences ensued :—the people 
rose in a mass—the Doge was slain—and for several years the 
State experienced all the horrors of anarchy and civil discord, 
At length, however, the old form was renewed, the old title re- 
vived, an order of nobility, composed of the most eminent fam- 
ilies in the republic, was instituted, which acted as a check upon 
the chief magistrate, and gradually encroaching upon his pow- 
ers, finally reduced him to a mere cypher. 

To explain all the cumbrous machinery of the early Venetian 
government, the senate, the council, and the Forty, would require 
too tedious a detail, and would add but little to the subject. 
There is one branch alone which demands our most particular 
attention, as through its agency the entire fabric of the republic 
was for so long a period sustained. We reter to the celebrated 
Council of Ten. Founded in a time of difficulty and danger, 
and intended — for a mere temporary affair, it yet, in 
spite of opposition and insurrection, totally changed the legisla- 
tion of the State, reduced the liberties of the people to a name, 
and became an object of terror to surrounding kingdoms. Eve- 
ry legislative, judicial, and executive function of government it 
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usurped, and all power of peace and war was unreservedly com- 
mitted into its hands. Its proceedings, vigilautly guarded from 
the public eye, were never divulged till the moment of action, 
when too late to be arrested. In searching the annals of other 
nations, we can find no institution parallel to this. The Her- 
mandad, or Holy Brotherhood of Castile, the strange compact 
which linked together the band of assassins under “the Old Man 
of the Mountain,” or the mysterious society said to have existed 
in Germany, can bear with it no comparison. “The public eye 
never penetrated its mysteries; those accused before it were 
sometiines not heard, never confronted with the witnesses; the 
condemnation was sceret as the inquiry; the punishment undi- 
vulged like both.” Its ministers of justice were bravoes and 
assassins; its weapons the bowl and dagger. Its every action 
buried in the most profoune secrecy, uncontrolled and unpunish- 
able, its powers were not bounded by the Alps or the Adriatic, 
but reached as far as civilized man had traveled, and the Vene- 
tian fugitive, whether he hid himself among the Sierras of 
Spain, or fled to the banks of the Ganges, could never reckon 
himself safe from the strong arm of the Council of Ten. The 
advantages of such an institution, which could bring all the 
resources of the State to bear upon an object at once, and which 
exercised such despotic sway over every individual citizen, at a 
period when the most powerful monarchs of Europe were the 
slaves of their turbulent nobles, and always found it difficult to 
raise sufficient force for the slightest occasion, are too manifest to 
need farther amplification. A modern writer, in remarking upon 
this point, has said, “if existence alone were all that is demand- 
ed for the honor of a State and the happiness of its subjects, it 
might not be too much to aflirm, that the long stability of 
Venice was mainly owing to the most remarkable, the most for- 
midable, and the most execrable part of her government—the 
Council of Ten.” 

Under the influence of such advantages as those we have 
enumerated, the Venctian republic rose to a height of power 
and opulence, that has seldom been equaled or surpassed. At 
the time of the discovery of America, her commerce exceeded 
that of every nation upon the face of the earth; and her power 
had manfully sustained assaults before which the last remnant 
of the Roman empire had bowed, and which had filled the 
whole civilized world with terror. But it now becomes our 
duty to turn to a darker portion of her history. As the era of 
Columbus is marked as the period of her highest elevation, so 
it must be considered as the epoch with which commenced her 
downfall. A little before, the discoveries of the Portuguese 
had opened a new and better path to the Indies, which had 
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turned the channel of commerce from the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean to the broad bosom of the Atlantic, thus strip- 
ping Venice at once of nearly half her revenue, while the de- 
crease in value of the precious metals, on account of the im- 
portation of American gold and silver, deprived her of another 


* Vindiation of Natural Society, p. 22 


| vast portion. 
The world, too, from that period, has daily increased in 
knowledge ; and as much of the power of Venice was founded 
upon the ignorance of the surrounding nations, ignorance of 
arts and manufactures, ignorance of the science of govern- 
| ment, it was to be expected that it would crumble to pieces be- 
fore the light which was now breaking in upon the world from 
every direction. It is always sad to grope among the moulder- 
ing ruins of empires, in search of causes for their decay ; to 
scan with inquiring eyes the mementos they have left behind 
them, of the pride, the greatness, the littleness of man ; but the 
| task becomes doubly painful, when we know that the deserted 
| halls through which we are wandering, were once illumined by 
the light of science, and adorned by the works of art; that 
: their vaulted roofs echoed to the voice of genius, and their 
marble pavements rung with the tread of valor. To unfold 
the origin of a State, to tell of its gradual rise to opulence and 
| power, to relate minutely the thousand obstacles which stood 
| in its path, and the manifold exertions which finally enabled it 
to triumph over them, is usually a long and difficult labor ; but 
. the story of its downfall is quickly ae ; degeneracy, luxury, 
4 efleminacy, cowardice,—these make up the narration. It was 
from such causes that the empires of old fell; beneath such in- 
' fluences, Spain hath sunk to her present degraded condition, 
and the finger of history points silently to their effects as visi- 
ble on the walls of the marble palaces of Venice. The sad 
picture which Burke* gives of it, but a few years before its 
overthrow, will amply account for its subsequent misfortunes. 
; “So scandalously debauched a people as that of Venice, is to 
be met with nowhere else. High, low, men, women, clergy, 
and |aity, are all alike. The mal nobility are no less afraid 
of each other than they are of the people, and for that reason, 
4 ergy enervate their own body by the same effeminate 
, uxury, by which they corrupt their subjects. They are im- 
poverished by every means which can be invented ; and they 
S are kept in perpetual terror by the horrors of a state inquisi- 
tion.” Other causes, the advancement of the European king- 
doms in the arts, the discoveries of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese navigators, doubtless operated injuriously upon her; but 
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fallen, had she not been wanting to herself. ‘To quote trom the 
work of a modern traveler,“ had the same virtues which fos- 
tered the infant commonwealth still flourished—had the eour- 
age which urged it so often to unequal contest with the mighty 
power of the Ottomans, continued to Inspire its sons—had the 
spirit and the wisdom that directed its councils during the 
famous league of Cambrai, influenced its decisions in 1797, it 
might still have stood, and in defiance of the treachery and of 
the power of France, it might have preserved, if not all its ter- 
ritories, at least its honor and its independence.” 

But, she has fallen. Her story has become a tale that is told, 
“The Adriatic is widowed of her lord :” the Oeean hath lost a 
bright gem from his coronet, and another sadly instructive 
chapter hath been added to the volume of history. Fourteen 
centuries have passed away since “ the fishermen of the Rialto 
first beheld the shores of the Lagune crowded with frightened 
fugitives, thle fathers of future sovereigns.” During that period 
science, hand in hand with art, has gone around the world and 
unfolded to astonished men the wondrous mysteries of nature, 
Galileo, Copernicus, Kepler, and Newton, have traversed the 
vault of heaven, and measured the pathway of the stars; while 
Bacon, Locke, Smith, Stewart, and Coleridge, have turned the 
mind of man inward upon itself, and made it familiar with the 
fearful attributes which there exist. Columbus hath brought to 
light a new world, trom whose shores the darkness of barba- 
rism is fast departing forever; and Milton, Shakspeare, and 
Tasso, have lived, have written, and have died. Yet all these 
circumstances aflect us not so much as doth the reflection, that 
within those few hundred years a mighty empire hath arisen, 
hath flourished, and hath passed away; that the hands of its 

ets are now crumbling to dust, and the voices of its orators 
erate in eternal silence; that the armies that went out in its 
defense have all vanished like a dream; that 


* Its glory and its loveliness hath passed away from earth.” 


The modern traveler in Venice sees around him little besides 
the mementos of her former greatness; he hears that her gon- 
doliers sing not now as merrily as of yore; he perceives that 
her population is fast diminishing ; that the sea is encroaching 
upon her ancient limits; and that unless the wheel of fortune 
shall speedily turn back, the desolation of Venice will ere long 
equal that of the city of Babel. Yet as he looks upon her tall 
spires and her glittering domes, her marble palaces, hoary and 
crumbling with time, her statues and her pillars, the trophies of 
many a hard-earned victory, he is unable to realize that he ts 


she might have escaped the degradation into which she has t 
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gazing upon the city of the past; he can only remember that 
the home of Dandolo and Zeno, of Aldus and of Titian, is be- 
fore him. 


* A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around hin, and a dying glory smiles 
er the far mes when many a sulyect land 
Look'd to the winged Lion's marble piles, 
Where VENICE sat in state, throned on her hundred isles.” 


Pus. 


SONG OF TIME. 


I come, I come, and my locks are white, 
And my form is bowed with age, 

But my arm is strong, my eye is bright, 
And war with the world | wage. 

I wield my scythe, and | bend my bow, 
As fierce and strong as ever ; 

T turn my glass, and the quick sands flow, 
Flow on, flow on forever. 


I come, I come, and I spread my wings 
O'’er earth hike a sable pall, 

The light departs from its proudest things, 
And dark is the fate of all. 

The sea is mine, where the wild waves go, 
Ceasing their motion never, 

Where lightnings flash, and the tempests blow, 
Blow on, blow on forever. 


I come, Tcome like the rushing blast, 
Exhaling my tainted breath, 

The noblest hearts to the grave are cast— 
To the silent hall of death. 

The beautiful fade, like tears they weep, 
Or smiles they sport with ever, 

And silently lie them down to sleep, 
Sleep on, sleep on forever. 


Icome, I come with fresh-breaking day, 
At noon, with the noon-tide sun, 

At eve, when light is fading away, 
And the toils of life are done 
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I come with the mght's soit silver beams— 
Its dews to the folded flowers, 

I thrust my scythe, when the sleeper dreams, 
Dreams on, of his golden hours. 


I come, I come to the bright fireside, 
The place of life’s happiest years, 

And bear from her home the blushing bride, 
Or mingle her joy with tears. 

I break the spell from the hoping beart, 
Love's silken tie 1 sever, 

From loving | bid the loved depart, 
Depart, depart forever. 


I tear the wreath from the minstrel’s brow, 
The strength trom the warrivr’s arm ; 
And I rob the seer, whose name but now 
Was girt with a holy charm. 

I tread with joy where the monarch sleeps, 
Dismantle his banquet hall, 

And train up the ivy-green that creeps, 
Creeps over its crumbling wall. 


T come—a merry old man am I, 
I dance o’er the ruin I’ve made ; 
T laugh to see how the swift years fly ; 
And the sexton wields his spade, 
For I grasp my scythe, and bend my bow, 
As fierce and strong as ever. 
But hours will come, when the quick sands low— 
No more, ne more forever. F—~. 


A DREAM. 


Mernovenr I slept in Eden's fairy fields, 

Where every floating breeze nch fragrance yields, 
And while sweet sounds stole on my raptured ear, 
A mild and heav'nly spirit hovered near ; 

And on her airy pinions bending low, 

Pressed her pure lips upon my sleeping brow. 

Soft was the pressure of those dewy lips, 

As when the hummming-bird the flow’ret sips ; 

And while it thrilled my soul with ecstasy, 
Llearned how sweet an angel's kiss could be 
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COLTON’S “'TECUMSEH.”* 


We should have welcomed an attempt to produce a national 
poem, or, in the modest words of the author, “to add his mite to 
the literature of his country,” as well as to “leave to future 
times a brief description of some of the magnificent scenery of 
the West.” had a less finished work than Tecumseh been the 
result. The spirit of daring and patriotism, as well as love of 
an honest fame, which it manifests, would have prepossessed us 
in its favor, especially when taken in connection with the ster- 
ling talent, which we knew was concerned in the production of 
the book. There is something inspiring and chivalric, when 
youth, in the ardor of its feeling and the consciousness of its 
power, puts forth an effort of this nature. In the joyousness of 
its fancies, it pours forth the voice of song ; if the melody of that 
voice be deep and clear, it gains the ear of contemporaries, 
and perehance its echoes are heard in after ages. If the au- 
thor of ‘Tecumseh, though “unknown to fame,” has adventured 
a form of composition, requiring the highest powers of the 
mind, since in particular he avows his desire “to exhibit and 
record the vast efforts of the really great man, savage and un- 
tutored though he was, whose name is adopted as the title of 
the work,” he may congratulate himself that his muse has, un- 
tired, pursued her course, in the elevated region which she 
sought. The attempt, certainly successful in the main, as we 
must think it to be, is the more gratifying to us, as apart from 
any other reason, we have had a special wish that our country 
might be honored by a well framed epopee. We will not aver, 
that the present performance fully answers our beaw ideal of 
that which such a production should be. Perhaps the particu- 
lar theme, involving so many of the peculiarities of the savage 
life, in their monotony and want of refinement, may not have 
been the most happily selected. The execution, possibly, may 
not show that perfect finish and maturity of powers, so essen- 
tial to the highest interest of such a form of composition, 
Still, both in the choice of subject and the execution, we see 
much to admire, and can easily imagine that increased years 
and practice alone are needed, to fulfill the largest expectations 
of the author’s poetic talent. The Indian story character of 
the book, was a matter of necessity, under the title which was 
adopted ; yet as it interweaves with it an interesting portion of 
our own history, in the events of the last war with Great Bri- 


* The tollowing piece was received sume time since, but tov late for usertion in the 


last number. Mag. 
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tain, it is relieved to a good degree of what might otherwise be 
an objection. “A national subject, great in its immediate and 
collateral relations,” has seldom been attempted by our bards, 
and the most conspicuous effort of the kind, Barlow’s Colum- 
biad, in the fate which has befallen it, will not strongly incite 
the aspirants to poetic fame, to engage in a similar undertaking. 

We are not, however, of the number who think that nothing 
of this sort, can be destined to succeed in our country, as being 
destitute of the proper materials of an extended poem, founded 
on our national history. It is true that something flattering to 
one’s country, has been deemed essential to the interest of the 
epic. Must the failure in it here be attributed to the dearth of 
materials’ Who can believe it! Doubtless, we have in com- 
mon with other nations, those brilliant passages in our history 
which would well justify poetic embellishment. For instance, 
the events connected with the discovery and settlement of this 
continent,—the subsequent Indian warfare,—the expulsion of 
the aboriginal tribes from so large a portion of their territory, — 
the separation of the colonies from the power of Great Bri- 
tain,—and the earlier emigrations to the great West, are stir- 
ring events, and all or each might fitly become the frame-work 
of a continuous narrative or descriptive poem. The matter, 
either in the general history of the continent, or in particular 
isolated facts, must be abundant for such a purpose, and there 
is not wanting in many a story of the past, that romance, 
which the muse seeks as the embellishment of her song. True, 
we have not a misty, hoary antiquity, that might add to the 
effect of poetic description in particular cases. We have not 
those crumbling monuments of early civilization and genius, of 
which the East can boast, and ren | are so fascinating in poet- 
ry; but we have every other element of poetic creation, and 
that perhaps in greater perfection than most other nations. 

The poet before us has justified his attempt, in a fine stanza, 
by an allusion to the circumstances above noticed. 


** What though no tower its ruined form uprears, 
Nor blazoned heraldry, nor pictured hall, 

Awake ‘the memories of a thousand years ;’ 

Yet may we many 4 glorious scene recall, 

And deeds long cherished in the hearts of all 
Who hail thee mother: yet from mountain gray 
And forest green, primeval shadows fall 

O’er lake and plain. The journeying stars survey 
No lovelier land than thine, free-born Hesperia '” 


We think Mr. Colton is correct. Our country is a noble one. 
In natural features and scenery, in the thrilling incidents of its 
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first settlement and subsequent progress, and in the noble-mind- 
ed men who have adorned its annals, we need not fear a com- 
parison with any other country, ancient or modern. It is 
ridiculous to suppose, that in the height of refinement and in- 
tellectual power, we may not recur to the scenes of our past 
history, short as it is, as themes for the Epic Muse. To speak 
of one portion of it, “The West thirty years since,” presents 
those features of loneliness and grandeur, as also that collision 
of savage with civilized institutions, and those changes from 
rudeness to improvement, over which the fond poetic enthusiast 
revels, in untold luxury of feeling and fancy. The subject of 
the poet is not an inappropriate one. It brings into view an 
epoch in our history, and that of the Indian tribes, on which 
we are prepared to dwell as often as we recur to it, with deep 
interest. It may be thought that it is much too extended, cov- 
ering too wide a surface, with corresponding prolixity of nar- 
rative and description. But this error, if it be such, we can 
readily pardon, in the interest which is sustained, and indeed 
deepened as we proceed in the work. The poem is one of that 
description, in which the charm of the story absorbs the atten- 
tion; and the reader, as in the novel, has little inclination to 
dwell on the beauty of the style, the richness of the thought, or 
the felicity of the execution. He peruses it as a spirit-stirring 
narrative, desiring to come to the denouement, rather than as a 
poem amid the sweets of which he may revel, as he lingers 
over this and that spot of loveliness. ‘This effect is greatly 
heightened in the present case, by the love plot which runs 
through the book, or more properly occupies the place of a 
broken episode, here and there appearing at long intervals, for 
both Moray and Mary seem to be more than once put out of 
existence. You wonder how or why they came to life again ; 
yet you do not regret that such is the fact, in the breathless sus- 


pense which you feel in their fate. The picture of such an at- 
tachment is 


“A spell of most mysterious power,” 


as well as the reality contrasted with the savage features of the 
wilderness, and the terrific scenes of Indian warfare. 

Of the story of the book, we cannot give a detailed sketch. 
The time is extended through nearly two years, including of 
course a large number of events. The scenes are vastly diver- 
sified, and laid at great distances apart; the “ motions of time 
and action” thus corresponding with the length and breadth of 
the solitudes in which they appear. We shall properly be ex- 
cused, therefore, from the attempt to group them together, and 
to present a coup d’a@il of the performance. With respect also 
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to the grand plot and the machinery, as also the unities of time 
and place, how far these conform to the rules which govern the 
species of poetry to which the work seems to belong, we stay 
not to inquire. There can be but little amiss there, when the 
power of the narrative is so intensely felt, as we believe it 
must be, by every susceptible reader. Of Tecumseh himself, 
little, comparatively, is said. Hardly, perhaps, can he be pro- 
nounced, so far as interest is awakened in him, to be the hero 
of the poem. We care far more for the “pale faces” that 
figure in it, than for the mighty warrior himself. This, though 
possibly different from the anticipation of the reader, may pos- 
sibly evince the judgment of the poet. In the mind of a sav- 
age, however natively great, there must be a limitation of re- 
sources and of excellence, as compared with the best speci- 
mens of civilized life. And in the course of his existence, 
hewever interesting for one of his class, there must be a dearth 
of incident, of points of contact with the reader's sensibility, 
such as is not found in the refined European subject. The want 
which may be felt in the delineation of the character and ac- 
tions of ‘Tecumseh, is however supplied, as far as it can be, by 
the variety of the specimens of savage life, represented in the 
poem. The different mental and bodily conformations are 
nicely conceived and graphically sketched. The various pas- 
sions and dispositions, attitudes and motions of the savage, have 
evidently been well studied, and the strokes of the ore 
are often picturesque and powerful in the extreme. e are 
pleased with this arrangement, save the hard and ne mounce- 
able names, which it has rendered necessary to introduce rather 
numerously into the poem, though without any great addition to 
its numbers! This, together with the uncertain or conjectural 
accent in some cases, gives us the sense of a jar, where we 
want the sweet chime of poetry. It makes us wish that some 
of these Indian words were exchanged for old Homer's, where 
the Greek melody lulls the ear, even in the driest of its proper 
names. We would not be understood, in these remarks, to 
make battle with the poetic character of all Indian names, 
either individual or appellative. Some are eminently sonorous 
and beautiful. We are well compensated for rough lines like 
the following, 


* Siones of fierce forbidding gaze, 
Saucs, Foxes, restless l-o-ways, 
O-toes and roving O-ma-has, 

And Weas and wild Peonas,” 


Wa-kon dah’s awful place of rest 
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as also, 


O-wa-o-la, the gentle guide,” 
or, 
Osce-o-la’s liquid name.” 


As a poetic creation, we think well of the performance on 
the whole. There is a fine and rich vein running through it. 
It shows vigor and age of powers, and no inconsiderable 
originality of invention. It is a felicity of the poet, that he 
carries his readers along with him, and suffers their attention 
rarely to flag. The sprightliness of the measure, the gay fan- 
cies, the strong touches, and the stirring incidents by which it 
is marked throughout, contribute to this effect. We could refer 
to innumerable passages, which would exemplify the truth of 
our assertions, but we have space for a very few only. 

The book abounds in the description of the most wild and 
enchanting scenery. The poet generally does full justice to it. 
It is often both grand and graceful. 


“A few years gone, the western star 
On his lone evening watch surveyed 
Through all his silent reign afar, 
But one interminable shade, 
From precipice and mountain brown, 
And tangled forest darkling thrown ; 
Save where the blue lakes, inland seas 
Kissed lightly by the creeping breeze ; 
His beams, beyond unnumbered isles, 
Glanced quivering o’er their dimpling stiles ; 
Or where, no tree or summit seen 
Unbrokenly a sea of green, 
That wild, low shores eternal laved, 
The Prairies billowy verdure waved. 
Nor ever might a sound be heard, 
Save warbling of the wild wood bird, 
Or some lone streamlet’s sullen dash 
In the deep forest, or the crash 
Of ruined rock, chance-hurled from high, 
Or swarthy Indian's battle-cry, 
Whooped for revenge or victory.” 


We cannot quote farther on this topic, but would refer, 


among many others, to the ninth stanza, where the stars are 
called 


** Mute sentinels of eternity,” 


with other striking beauties of expression ; as also to the thir- 


tieth stanza of the second canto, which gives a description of a 
prairie on fire. 
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The poet has sketched the several characters of his piece, 
with a delighttul raciness and distinctness. His conception of 
their individual dispositions and parts, is, in general, highly ap- 
propriate and discriminating. The bravery, frankness, self: 
possession, and cool determination of Tecumseh; the tierce- 
ness, treachery, and cunning of his brother, the prophet; as 
also the nobleness of soul and delicate bearing of Moray, con- 
trasted with the baseness, and the intriguing, revengetul spirit of 
D'Vere, are finely embodied in the poet's: strains, and appear 
always in consistent keeping. Mary’s character, adventures, 
and escapes, are also sketched in elegant and lively strokes, and 
every heart is at once deeply interested in her fate. The gen- 
tleness and grace of the female character, are, in her, happily 
combined with that firmness and patience, which result from 
intimate acquaintance with scenes of danger and suflering. 

The passage which follows, is finely wrought, as depicting 
the maiden’s distress on one occasion. 


“In dark array they sat around, 

Nor uttered syllable nor scund, 
Lamoved as images of stone, 

Or bodies whence the life hath flown ; 
From whose cold features, carved and stern, 
No thought might searching gazer learn, 
As speechless sank the maiden there, 

In listless pain and mere despair. 

She did not weep, she did not sigh, 

But sat with fixed and stony eye, 

And moveless limbs, and lips apart, 
And bosom hushed, and pulseless heart, 
And forehead in her pale hand leant, 

As she were wrought, the monument 
Of all unuttered grief below— 

Th’ ideal of wamortal woe 


We meet with the occasional portraitures of characters 
which are stamped with the fidelity of history ; as, for instance, 
that of Harrison, in the invocation to Canto V. The lines be- 
ginning, 

* Nor less to him, the unsullied chief,” 


are happy, and the eulogium of the hero, no less just than 
beautiful. 

Mr. Colton’s versification is in general easy and sprightly, 
combining grace with strength. His style appears to great ad- 
vantage, in the fine painting of scenes like the tollowing :— 
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** Brwht Goddess of the Southern clime, 
Redewer of the wings of Time, 
Wandering the eternal spheres among, 
Forever fair, forever young, 

And still, from world to world, renewing 
What Time and Death are stl undoing— 
Spring, Earth's visitant trom Heaven, 
What countless gilts by thee are given! 

Thou visitest the gloomy North, 
With thy soft train of whispering Hours, 
And all the stars come brighter torth 

To gaze upon the opening flowers ; 
Thou speakest with thy gentle voice, 
And birds in green wood bowers reyoice ; 
Thou sunlest--lo! the mountains blue 
Deep dreams of ancient years renew, 
And brooks and fountains, singing free, 
Haste to embrace the calling sea. 

But most, when worn with woe and pain, 
Or ave, or sickness lingering rein, 

Unto the human mind and heart 

An angel visitant thou art, 

The taded eye grows bright to thee, 
The low pulse beats less languidly ; 

The pale cheek wins a fresher hue, 
exhausted thought revives anew— 
Even palsied age thy presence greets, 
And from the grave one step retreats.”’ 


The soft beauty of our language, its witchery of sound and 
suggestive character, as employed by the poet, strikes us with 
much foree, in the above and similar descriptions. 

But we especially admire the abundance and appropriateness 
of our author's Saxon English. Nothing can be more expres- 
sive, particularly in the painting of war scenes. It possesses a 
wedyge-like strength, and rather paints than describes the thought. 
Whether Mr. C, has an unusual felicity in its use, having ra 
special pains with his style in this respect, or whether every one 
who successfully depicts the struggles of a fight, the rage of the 
passions, or the intenseness of pain, naturally falls into it, from 
the structure of our mother tongue, and the vast number of its 
terms descriptive of these topics, we will not say. It is suffi- 
cient to remark, that we may be proud of a master whose hand 
can weave such a spell, or of a language which can convey 
such burning thoughts as the following stanza exhibits :— 


* Again, as if they could not feel 
They dung upon the bristling stee! 
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Their naked breasts—in heaps again 
Were laid to slumber with the slain ; 
Yet dragged down to their bloody rest, 
And throttled in their agony, 
And, st.fening, strained to each stark breast 
Their victors, doomed with them to die. 
Darkness with tearful sounds was rife, 
The axe, the battle-club, and knite, 
With bayonet and sword in strife, 
Strugygled for lite or death : 
Upon the ashes, drenched and shrank, 
Sank many a gashed and heaving trunk ; 
The keen steel’s shuddering sheath, 
And broken skull and seattered brain 
Were mingled in the curdling rain, 
That reddened earth.”--Canto IV. Stanza 23. 


The invocations to the several Cantos are mostly exquisitely 
beautiful. That to the sixth is particularly delightful, on account 
of its classical allusions. 


* Daughter of heaven, that in immortal dreams,” Xe. 


Near the commencement of our remarks, we founded a slight 
or accidental objection to the theme on the nature of the Indian 
lite, as rude and monotonous. With this abatement, we could do 
justice to the author in stating, that so far as the aborigines of 
the country are concerned, there is, nevertheless, something 
touching and enkindling in the topic he has chosen, from the cir- 
cumstance that it calls up those melancholy feelings with which 
we regard a noble, fading, trampled-on race, driven farther and 
farther from their early homes towards the setting sun. The 
vague, pensive emotions inspired by the detail of the fortunes 
of such a race, have much in them of the clements of poetry. 
Tecumseh pours them forth in the true spirit of a deep, strong, 
and brave soul. We know not that the early inhabitants of 
Italy, Greece, or “ old Chaldea,” were in themselves more justly 
objects of interest, in this view, than these untutored men of 
America. If our admiration, or curiosity, or sympathies are 
enlisted in the fortunes of those ancient races, they may be as 
truly in the condition present and past of the red men—their 
wars, misfortunes, losses, wrongs, mysterious origin, wild abodes, 
their spirits as wild, their strong characters, what they have 
been once or were preceded by,—the mound-makers of the 
West. Aye, and the streams which bore their barks—how 
poorly does all that is great of this kind in the old world, com- 
pare with them—as our bard sings: 
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* Lonely streams, 
More mighty than of old the themes 
Ot mightiest bards=-Luphrates beld 
Most ancient of the floods of Eld. 

By primal Eden——Nilus hoar 

Far honored with his mystic lore-- 
Hydaspes of the tabled shore-— 

Indus that bound the conquering bands, 
Or Ganges of the golden sands.” 


The subject, taken in connection with the pilgrims who first 
came to these shores from the old world, is certainly worthy of 
the hand of a master—the novelty of the scene enacted, the 
peculiarities of the Indian character, the terror inspired by their 
name, their indiscriminate revenge, their freakish tortures of 
captives, their wilderness home, their singular employments and 
soe their rude structures. On the other hand, we may 
ring into view the indomitable spirit of the early European 
settlers, their stern religious principles, their lofty purposes and 
patriotism, the dangers and hardships of their condition, their 
unprotected homes, their wives and children undergoing death 
from the scalping-knife, or captivity worse than death, the hero- 
ism which they displayed in their combats with the enemy, the 
martyr-like feeling with which they consecrated themselves to 
the good of their posterity. Allow that they sometimes com- 
mitted wrong. But was there ever before such a situation of 
fearful exposure and trial! Was there ever such a foe to meet 
since the world began! The fables of antiquity, the poetic 
imaginations of monsters and giants warring against the gods, 
the hundred-handed Briareus himself, could hardly present a par- 
allel to the collision of the Indian and the European under these 
circumstances. We trust that the theme will be pursued in 
other productions by our bards, at least by the author of Te- 
ph since from the specimen he has already given, none of 
his countrymen, we belicve, could do it better justice. 
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THE NOBLE—WHo ARE THEY? 


Nor they alone, who dwell in Jotty hall, 

And tread with regal port the mazy dance ; 

While gaudy lamps hght up the carnival— 

While Midnyht wings his way with swift advance, 

And Beauty's beaming smule and love-lit glance 

Thrill through the soul with their bewildering power, 

Radiant with love that needs no utterance— 

Not they alone have gained Heaven's choicest dower, 
Paying an untold price tor one bnet, rapturous hour. 


The rustic boy who stares with wonder high, 

To view the glitter of the crowded mart, 

Though mean his garb, and shnnks his timid eye, 
Yet may be have a pure and noble heart ; 

While wealth’s proud minions standing far apart— 
Their dainty limbs in fashion’s trickery clad, 

Cahn their uneasy souls with outward art. 

Ab! cumb’rous mirth! dissimulation sad 


Ye cannot quench the fires that prey upon the bad! 


Oh! evermore, upon the brow of heaven, 

The stars shine forth with their immortal ray ' 

But not to us their holy hghtis given, 

Till sable eve assumes her solemn sway, 

Chasing from earth the gansh glare of day. 

Se virtue lives undying, though unknown, 

Till the false pomp of lite shall pass away— 

Its bashful worth—its deeds of goodness done, 
Shall meet with honor high before the eternal throne. 


N. R.N. 


ARTHUR, DUKE OF BRITTANY. 


Tur sun never rose in unclouded splendor, on a more beauti- 
ful scene, than that which greeted his appearance on a midsum- 
mer’s morning, of the year 1203, where our tale commences. 
His earliest rays were just beginning to gild the turrets of the 
strong castle of Mirebeau, in Poictou, and reveal the beauty of 
the natural scenery, by which it was surrounded ; and no one 
who upon that morning gazed upon the glorious scene, deemed 
it connected with one of the foulest crimes recorded on the page 
of history. Situated on a gentle eminence, amid a vast extent 
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of forest, above which its lofty pinnacles towered in gloomy 
majesty, like some tall giant, it seemed the guardian of the place. 
Around it, on every side, for the distance of half a mile, the 
wood had been cleared, for preventing the sudden approach of 
foes, under cover of the trees, and for giving space for those fa- 
vorite jousts in arms, which distinguished that chivalrous age. 
The castle itself was one of those vast piles, deemed almost 
impregnable, which, during the feudal ages, were so numerous 
throughout Europe, and became the receptacles of crime and 
licentiousness, tts projecting battlements, frowning at the dis- 
tance of an hundred fect from the ground, its closed portcullis, 
doubly secured postern and draw-bridge, drawn closely up, 
which was the only means of crossing the wide, deep moat, 
that encompassed the whole building, plainly indicated, that the 
fortress was one of the strongest of its kind; and also, that it was in 
astateot siege. The broad folds of a snow-white banner, embla- 
zoned with the arms of England, floated from the loftiest tower, 
while from a smaller eminence streamed the knight’s pennon of 
William, Karl of Salisbury, one of the bravest of England’s 
warlike peers, and so aan celebrated in the history of those 
troublous times. The rays of the ascending sun flashed brightly 
from the steel weapons and corslets of the men-at-arms on the 
towers, and ever and anon, the gallant knight himself could be 
distinguished by his towering form and polished helmet, giving 
his directions, and casting keen and anxious glances over the 
battlements, towards the plain in front of the castle, as if in ex- 
pectation of, and eager for an attack. 

The scene upon which the earl cast his eyes, was, indeed, 
such an one as a tried soldicr of that warlike age loved to be- 
held. At the extremity of the cleared space, and just in the 
skirting of the wood, were pitched some fifty or sixty tents, 
some of which were in advance of the others, and before each 
of the latter was planted the banner of the knight who occupied 
it. That oceupying the centre being of larger dimensions and 
more richly ornamented than the others, evidently belonged to 
the chief of the small party now beleaguering the strong castle 
of Mirebeau. It required but a glance to show who it was that 
thus dared to raise the standard of revolt, and lay siege to a 
place within which was the mother and the brother of the King 
of England. For the gay banner in front of the centre tent, 
quartered with the arms of England, Normandy, Poictou, and 
Brittany, declared that Arthur Plantagenet, with a spirit worthy 
of his chivalrous sires, had donned the armor of a knight, even 
in his boyhood, and was now in the field, eager to contest with 
his usurping uncle the right to the crown of England. 

The justice of his cause—his youth and brilliant qualities, 
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both of body and mind, so favorable, when contrasted with the 
mean and infamous characteristics of his uncle John, had drawn 
around his standard many of the chivalrous spirits in which 
the age abounded. Eager to adventure forth their prowess 
against the usurper’s foree of English and Normans, not only 
had the military chieftains of the disputed provinces come. for- 
ward en masse to his aid, but the flower of the chivalry of 
France, with their sovereign, Philip Augustus, the yreat rival in 
glory of Richard Caur de Lion, had also, with their natural 
enthusiasm, espoused the cause of the youthful duke. With a 

allant and numerous army, the King of France and Duke of 
Brittany had invaded Normandy, and carrying every thing 
before them, soon bid fair to overrun the whole of that large 
province ; while John, with an army equal in numbers if not 
in force, was wasting his time in inaction and debauchery in 
Rouen. The allied armies had laid siege to Arques, in Nor- 
mandy, which was prosecuted with great spirit and vigor, when, 
hearing that his grandmother, Queen Eleanor, was in the castle 
of Mirebeau, Arthur determined to possess himself of her per- 
son, and, if possible, induce her to support his cause. In pur- 
suance of this design, he selected a few of his most devoted 
friends, with their vassals, and advanced upon the castle upon 
the afternoon previous to the commencement of our tale. 

It was said that William of Salisbury looked anxiously from 
the battlements of Mirebeau, in the direction of the hostile 
band ; and well he might, for at that instant all were in ac- 
tivity there, preparing for the assault. A blast of the trumpets 
had already given the signal for preparation—the flashing of 
helmets and corslets—the waving of pennons and plumes were 
already seen, the men-at-arms and Brabangois had ranged them- 
selves in their columns, and the knights, with their mounted fol- 
lowers, each with hand upon the saddle bow, stood beside their 
pawing war horses, waiting for the signal to mount. Instantly 
a second blast of the trumpet, and every saddle excepting three 
was filled; the latter belonged to the prince and his noble 
friends, the Count de la Marche and Geoflrey of Lusignan, who 
were at that moment in the tent of the former, consulting upon 
the plan of attack. In a space of time, less, perhaps, than has 
been occupied in the narration of the foregoing particulars, they 
issued forth and stood beside their gallant steeds. 

“My Lords of Marche and Lusignan,” exclaimed Arthur, as 
he vaulted at a single bound, and without the use of his stirrup, 
into his saddle, “what think ye? will our noble kinsman of 
Salisbury be able to withstand the assault of so noble a company 
as ours ! or will he throw himself upon our knightly faith and 
courtesy’ Methinks ‘twere madness in him, with his smail 
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band of men-at-arms, to oppose so many gallant knights with 
their followers.” 

“Not so, beau sire,” answered he of Lusignan; “1 know 
William Longsword well, a stalwart knight and worthy brother 
of Caur de Lion; he would sooner lay Teas in rest against a 
thousand knights, than yield a ficld without a blow. In yon 
castle he deems himself so well defended by his walls, he would 
still hope to defend himself against a force triple our numbers, 
for, in truth, it is a strong defense.” 

“William of Salisbury must be a strong knight, indeed,” said 
de la Marche, “ if, with a hundred men-at-arms, he can keep yon 
‘astle against the attack of this good company. But why wait 
we here, my lords, when we should be hacking at the shields 
and helmets of these island mastitls, and slaves of a perjured 
master 

“Well said, my noble friend,” replied the prince, “ not a mo- 
ment is to be lost; for should my usurping uncle gain tidings of 
his mother’s danger, no doubt but he would leave his wine cups 
and the light virtued damsels of Rouen, and charge upon us 
with his whole force. If report speaks truth, he likes not to 
venture forth his goodly figure, except it be with some thousands 
to defend it. But enough of this ; to you, my Lord de la Marche, 
T enjoin the duty of providing beams of wood, with which to 
cross the moat. Meanwhile, with you, de Thours and Lusig- 
nan, we'll e’en take a glance at yon castle gate and battle- 
ments, within which, if these good knights but do their devoir, 
we hope to dine to-day with our noble kinsman of Salisbury 
and the Queen Eleanor, as guests.” 

Thus speaking, and plunging the rowels into his charger, he 
sped away towards the castle, followed by the two knights. 
Dashing onward, even the Karl of Salisbury’s heart swelled 
with pride, at beholding the gallant bearing of his nephew. 
For he was, indeed, as noble a youth as ever laid lance in rest, 
in defense of the peerless beauty of his lady love. Clad in the 
rich armor presented to him by Philip of France, when he first 
took upon him the vows of knighthood, and mounted upon a 
superb war horse, that seemed conscious of his noble burden, 
and disdained to tread the ground over which he appeared to fly, 
he recklessly pressed onward, nor checked his headlong speed 
till he arrived at the moat, and within arrow shot of the archers 
on the walls. Being rejoined by his lords, and after surveying 
the fortress upon every side, to mark its weakest points of de- 
fense, it was resolved, that while a small detachment made a 
feint upon a small tower abutting the northern side, the principal 
assault should be made on the gate and barbacan. 

“ And now, my lords,” said Arthur, with his visor up and his 
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handsome countenance flushed with joy and hope, “ we will has- 
ten back to our gallant band, which [ see is inpatient for the 
fray, and trust with their good service, to do a deed to-d: \y that 
shall ¢ arry terror to the heart of the tyrant.” Searcely had he 
spoken, when a shatt from the CTOSS- bow ot one of the are he ‘rs 
on the wall, struck fair upon the bars of his visor, and within an 
inch of his exposed eye. 

“Well aimed, I’ faith,” he exclaimed, reigning in his horse, 
which had curveted at the sound: “we deemed not that we 
were Within reseh of the cloth yard shafts of England's areh- 
ery. We'll cut their bowstrings ere long, and use their vaunted 
arrows to drive them from the battlements. But first, my lords, 
that our good uncle may not charge us with lack of courtesy, 
we will summon him by he rald, to yield himself and followers 
to his rightful sovereign.’ 

With a high heart and eager expectation he spurred back to 
his little army, and seeing them in full array and anxiously 
awaiting the signal to advance, his heart swelled high with pride 
and confidence in view of his anticipated triumph, and in imag- 
ination his views were only bounded by the throne of England 
and the entire sovereignty over its powerful lords. Vietory 
had hitherto perched upon his banner in every contest, and 
never, as yet, had defeat taught him to modera te the exuberant 
feelings of youth. The hope of distinguishing himself in the 
approaching conflict, and the firm assurance of victory, anima- 
ted every word and action, until the feeling became contagious. 

Methinks,” exclaimed the youthful Duke D' Ru, the early 
friend and companion of Arthur, “methinks could we but batter 
down yon gate, ‘twould need but the couching of a lance, or 
the swing of a battle-axe, to bring those burly English to our 
feet ; and then, my liege, tor Rouen. [fain would see what cheer 
John of Anjou keeps for uninvited guests. “Tis said he’s some- 
what churlish to his friends, and would rather attack an army of 
demoiselles, than meet one noble knight in armor. He’s no 
Plantagenet, my lord, he’s traitor to the blood.” 

“ Be that as it may, my young knight,” said the veteran de 
Thours, grave ly, “ thou'lt’ find one Plant: wenet to-day to deal 
with, whose arm is none the lightest, and “should’st thou cross 
thy sword with his, he'll make thine iron harness ring till thy 
very bones ache.” 

‘Say’ st thou so, my Lord de Thours ?” returned the duke; * | 
deemed thee all too valiant to be frightened at the name of Long- 
sword ; and if good fortune give me to meet this dreaded knight 
to-day, thou'lt find the chiv alry of France will suffer nought 
from one of its youngest knights.” 

“ And now, fair gentlemen and friends,” exclaimed the prince, 
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observing de Thours about to make an angry reply, “all your 

rince demands is, to follow where he leads. Think “ 
Gay loves to-day, and strike for Philip and tor Arthur.” av- 
ing his sword, the trumpets sounded, and the whole army of a 
thousand steel-clad men were in motion towards the castle. 
The knights and mounted men-at-arms occupied the centre of 
the array, while strong bodies of Brabangois were stationed on 
the wings. A hundred men or more followed, bearing huge 
beams of wood. Reaching the edge of the moat, Arthur, wav- 
ing his hand, commanded a halt and silence. 

“Step forth, William de Wyville, and do thy duty as herald 
and king-at-arms. Bid William, Karl of Salisbury, deliver up 
the fortress of Mirebeau to Arthur Plantagenet, the rightful heir 
to the throne of England, trusting to his knightly faith and pledge 
for pardon and forgiveness.” The herald advanced a few paces 
in front, and in the usual formula demanded the surrender of the 
rustle, 

“Tell Arthur Plantagenet,” said the earl, springing upon the 
battlements, “it grieves us sadly to see my brother's son in 
arms egainst his uncle; and we would counsel him to break off 
from his alliance with the treacherous King of France, and re- 
turn to his allegiance, promising, upon our knighthood, free par- 
don and the duchy of Brittany tor his rule; and as we do not 
allow his claim to Mngland’s throne, we shall defend this castle 
to the best of our poor abilities, and no foe shall enter but 
through our blood.” Dropping trom the tower, a shower of 
arrows was discharged trom the walls, and at a given signal, 
warmly returned by the archers stationed upon each wing of 
the prince’s force. 

“Artus Anjou! Artus Anjou!” was immediately shouted by 
his followers, and those bearing the wooden beams, rushing for- 
ward, cast them into the moat. This was a work of no small dif- 
ficulty and peril, but Arthur, leaping from his horse, was the 
first to venture upon them; and his archers, now plying their 
Weapons so rapidly and skillfully, soon cleared the battlements 
of the men-at-arms; and, saving now and then a single shaft, 
launched forth with uncertain aim from behind a turret, they re- 
ceived no more annoyance trom the walls. The knights and men- 
at-arms, following the example of their chiet, applied themselves 
so zealously to the work, that a slight ratt was soon constructed, 
and a chosen number of strong men were enabled to cross and 
attempt the sundering the fastenings of the draw-bridge. The 
earl, anticipating this movement, had withdrawn his men from 
the walls, and as soon as Arthur's band commenced their opera- 
tions on the bridge, the gates were thrown open, and with a 
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strong body of men-at-arms, he charged upon them from the 
barbacan. 

But he was disappointed in his object; for Arthur, perceiving 
the manceuvre, and calling a few ot those around him to follow, 
sprang across the raft, and before the earl could reach those 
who had commenced breaking up the fastenings of the bridge, 
threw himself, with his followers, directly across his way. Foot 
to fvot and hand to hand, was the contest. “St. George for 
England! Artus Anjou!” were shouted on either side, intermit- 
ted and almost drowned at times by the clashing of swords, the 
clanging of armor, and the heavy strokes upon the chains of 
the bridge. Nothing daunted by the gigantic size and ponder- 
ous weapons of Salisbury, Arthur instantly attacked him, and 
animating his followers by word and action, the English were 
forced back to the barbacan. 

The contest between the prince and his uncle was sharp and 
warm, for what the former lacked in strength and weight, was 
amply compensated by the rapidity with which he showered his 
blows, added to great skill in the use of his weapons. 

“Have acare, Arthur, have a care,” cried the earl; “St. 
George! but thou strikest shrewdly. | would not spill the blood 
of my brother's son; but an’ thou pressest so hardly, Lmust strike 
thine helmet. By’r lady! thy sword rings upon my crest like 
an anvil. Look to thyself, nephew, look to thyself.” 

“Ha! St. Michel! but thy sword is none the lightest,” ex- 
claimed Arthur, endeavoring to ward a blow, that brought him 
to his knee ; “an’ thou givest many such, the day’s thine own. 
This for England—this tor Mary—this for justice ; and pressing 
furiously upon the earl, who had acted almost entirely on the 
defensive, as if unwilling to injure his kinsman, and in admira- 
tion of his youthful prowess, he rained upon him a succession of 
blows so rapidly and so vigorously as to foree him to retire. 
Quickly recovering himself, and stung to madness by the dis- 
grace, with one sweep of his ponderous sword, the earl cleared 
a space around him, and giving to the downward blow his whole 
force, clove the sword of Arthur, which was raised to ward it, 
and driving on sheer through his triple shield, descended with 
giant force upon his helmet, and brought the prince prostrate 
at his feet. 

“Yield thee, Arthur, vield thee, rescue or no rescue,” exclaim- 
ed the earl, “or by the bones of Becket, nephew though thou 
be, thou'lt rise no more.” 

“ Never, never, ungenerous kinsman,” returned Arthur; “ soon- 
er die than yield me to any of England's rebel barons. What 
ho! St. Michel ! to the rescue.” 

An instant, and the sword of Salisbury would have drank his 
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which had been severed by repeated strokes, came down with a 
thundering crash, and the knights of Arthur's band, with their 
followers, charged like an avalanche across it, nor stayed their 
impetuous course till they had forced Salisbury within the castle 
gates, and to the farthest extremity of the court-yard, where 
friend and foe were mingled in one confused and discordant din. 

Surrounded and beaten down on every side, the English were 
either mostly slain or had yielded themselves prisoners. The 
Karl of Salisbury, and a few other spirits as indomitable as his 
own, still maintamed the unequal contest. Hemmed in on every 
side by hundreds of foemen, he continued to wield his ponderous 
sword, which cut down a foe at every sweep. Already had 
William de Wryville and several of his followers fallen, yet 
others continued to press on; the arm of the earl was waxing 
weaker and his strokes less frequent and less strong, when Ar- 
thur, urging his horse through the press around the gallant 
knight, struck up the spears leveled at his breast, and sternly 
bade his friends fall back. 

“ Enough,” exclaimed he, * hast thou done to-day, good uncle, 
for knighthood and for glory. “T'were madness for thee to fight 
on, for the castle is ours. Yield thee, then, good knight, rescue 
or no rescue, and we will pledge our knightly faith and courtesy 
for thy safety and ransom.” 


* Thou sayest too true, and T yield me then, my gallant kins- 
man,” returned the earl; “tor in good sooth, had’st thou not 
come as thou did’st, thou would'’st have had one the less uncle 
to contend against. Though thou pe thank thy lucky stars 


and my good will, that this stout swore 
betore the barbacan.” 

“Gramercy for thy good will, lord earl,” replied the prince ; 
“and now for our fair grandmother, good Henry’s widowed 
queen. How fares she now, my lord? 1 would fain pay my de- 
voirs to her majesty, and crave forgiveness for thus coming un- 
announced,—St. Denis! what tumult’s this, and whose trumpets 
are these, braying so loudly without the walls?’ What now, my 
Lord D’Eu?” he quickly asked, as his friend rode into the court 
yard, with headlong speed. 

“Fly! tly! my hege,” exclaimed the latter, when he espied 
the prince ; “thy traitorous uncle is upon thee with his whole 
army. Already is the castle surrounded, and the whole plain 
covered by his knights and men-at-arms. There is nought left 
to us but to try our good steeds and strong lances.” 

“Ha! say’st thou so?” replied Arthur; “thanks, thanks, my 
gallant friend, for here to-day shall England’s crown be won, or 
Arthur Plantagenet is no more. Sound trumpets for the charge, 
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and now, gallants, for honor and for glory.” Thus speaking, 
he dashed the spurs into his charger, and accompanied by his 
knights and their vassals, passed quickly without the gates, and 
reached the barbacan at the very instant the flower of John's 
chivalry, headed by the Earls of Pembroke and de Warrenne, 
had entered upon the bridge. 

Here he saw the utter hopelessness of his cause, for as far as 
his eye could reach on every side, he saw nothing but the steel- 
clad forms, the waving banners, and the glittering spears of his 
countless foes. Nothing daunted, he waved his hand—his trum- 
ets sounded a charge, and like an arrow from the bow, his 
ittle company of knights and men-at-arms, with lances in rest, 
and heads bent down to the saddle bow, was thundering across 
the bridge. Their foes, completely surprised by the suddenness 
of the charge, were borne back to a distance suflicient to allow 
the prince’s little band to rally around him. The Karl de War- 
renne was hurled from his saddle by the lance of Sir William 
de la Marche, and Pembroke found himself hard pressed by Ar- 
thur and the Duke D’Eu. De Thours and Lusignan tollowed 
closely with their men-at-arms and Brabangois, who knew that 
their only chance of success was in the rapidity of their move- 
ments and the vigor of their charge. 

The first advantage was, however, but momentary. Thou- 
sands of foemen came pouring in, and in an instant, Arthur and 
his little band were enclosed on every side by dense bodies of 
Norman and English men-at-arms—by bristling spears and 
flashing swords, Still they fought on, shouting loud their battle 
cries, and determined to yield not, as long as there remained 
ground to stand upon, or strength to direct a blow. 

“Si. Michel! for Arthur,” exclaimed the prince, as he pressed 
upon the Earl of Pembroke. “Beware, lord earl, or thy rich 
English blood will moisten the soil of France.” “ Not so, 
D'Eu, not so,” cried he, as that knight came to his assistance ; 
“leave the traitor tome.” But even as he spoke, the earl, rising 
in his stirrups to give full effect to his stroke, dealt him such a 
blow upon the helmet, that the lacings gave way, and the casque 
fell to the ground, leaving the head of Arthur uncovered and 
defenseless. Rising for another blow, the earl had ended the 
contest with the death of the prince, had not the Duke D’Eu, 
seeing the impending stroke, interposed his shicld, but a teeble 
defense against Pembroke’s descending sword—down it came, 
crashing through the shield as it were paper, and lighting on 
the duke’s shoulder, between his gorget and helmet, severed 
the head from the body, both of which fell heavily to the earth. 

“Artus Anjou! St. Michel for vengeance,” shouted Arthur, 
stung to madness by the death of his friend. Hurling the hilt 
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of his broken sword at the helmet of Pembroke, and wresting 
a huge battle axe from the grasp of one of his toes, before the 
earl could recover from the blow, he was upon him, and striking 
so quickly and truly, he forced him from his horse. But his 
victory came too late. Already had de Thours, Lusignan, and 
D’Eu fallen, and all the other knights, men-at-arms, and Bra- 
bangois, were either slain or taken prisoners. Arthur and de 
la 7 sana alone were left to combat with the thousands that 
surrounded them. Their armor hacked into a thousand pieces, 
their shields dinted and broken, their horses covered with foam 
and bleeding at every joint, it was sheer madness to continue 
the contest ; but holdly shouting their battle cries, and striking 
Arthur with his battle axe, and de la Marche with his sword, at 
every blow making the number of their foes one the less, they 
still fought on. 

“Back! back! ye villains,” cried Sir Thomas Multon, press- 
ing forward ; “ yield thee, Duke of Brittany, yield thee, rescue 
or no rescue, to thine uncle Richard’s ancient friend; and he 
who strikes thee, then, strikes Thomas Multon.” 

“St. George, for England and for Arthur!” faintly shouted 
the wage now reeling in his saddle, and becoming weaker and 
weaker from loss of blood, either unhearing or unheeding the 
shouts of the stalwart knight. “Ha! that for thee,” striking 
down a Norman man-at-arms, who had grasped the bridle of 
his horse. It was his iast blow; for the noble animal, wounded 
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lant rider—falling, he rolled upon the prince and pinioned 

to the ground. Instantly a hundred weapons were directed 
towards his body, but de la Marche, springing to the ground, 
and swinging around his sword with renewed energy, beat back 
the foe, and was assisting the prince to rise, when a dastard 
blow from behind shattered his already broken helmet, and 
stretched him a lifeless corpse across the body of his heroic 
master. The contest was at an end, and Arthur Plantagenet, 
the youthful and the brave, bruised and wounded, was a prisoner 
in the hands of his cruel and treacherous uncle, John of — 
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LOVERS’ Vows. 


Come, fill the flowing bow! to-night, 
And wreathe it round with orange towers, 

And leaves that droop not "neath the blight 

That sumetines sweeps love's sunniest Lowers ; 
And you whose hearts young loves beguile, 
Bring smiles to grace our gay carouse, 

And join in merry laughter, while 

1 drain the bow! to lovers’ vows. 


I drink to the bright, sparkling eyes 
That seem in thoods of joy to move, 
Not to despairing, fruitless syzhs, 

Nor broken hearts, nor hopeless love ; 
But to the nch and careless curls, 
That, waving, play on youthtul brows, 
I drink to lips enclosing pearis, 

I drain the bow! to lovers’ vows. 


Let happiness toast joy alone, 
And courage too pledge high the brave, 
Drink we to hearts that, like our own, 
Fear not despair’s dark grave, 

The emblem of eternal night. 
Comrades! the pledge that joy allows, 
We'll drink at least once more to-night. 
Come! drain the bow! to lovers’ vows. 


TENDENCY OF GENIUS ‘TO MELANCHOLY. 


We belong not to that class of persons who believe in the 
equal distribution of mind. Some are endowed by their Creator 
with mighty intellects, which mould every thing cast in them 
into forms of symmetry and beauty. The doctrine that all men 
are thus gifted, we think cannot be maintained. 

Another class seem to have been designed by nature for some 
one vocation. Minds were given them of a peculiar, but of a 
high order. There was a province in which they were fitted to 
excel, and into that field the finger of Providence appears to have 
directed them. From the first dawnings of the mind, from the 
first development of the faculties, they gave indication of the 
niche they were destined to fill. We thus arrive at our idea of 
Genius. It is not the brilliant flashings of inspiration. Nor do 
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we, us some, conceive it to be the dazzling scintillations of an 
extraordinary intellect, surcharged as it were and shot off invol- 
untarily—a gift imparted by Nature in full vigor, and of which 
the possessor is almost unconscious. But Genius is that natural 
endowment which is the basis of excellence ; and which, when 
cultivated, gains for a man distinction. Now it is frequentl 
remarked, that minds of such a high order are tinctured wit 
melancholy. Such intellects are thought to be like delicate in- 
struments. When all the parts are accurately adjusted, they 
hold the world entranced with admiration. But so minute and 
sensitive are their chords, that rude hands derange them. 

Is it true that Melancholy is an essential element of Genius? 
This trait is often confounded with a love of solitude, which the 
man of gifted mind tells us is a ruling passion in his soul. Sid- 
ney is said to have exclaimed, “ Eagles fly alone, and they are 
but sheep, which always herd together.” And Tasso thus de- 
picts his love of retirement: 


** From my very birth, 
My soul was drunk with love, which did pervade 
And mingle with whate'’er | saw on earth ; 
Of objects all | made 
Idols, and out of wild and lonely towers 
And rocks whereby they grew, a paradise, 
Where | did lay me down within the shade 
OF waving trees, and dreamed uncounted hours, 
Though | was chid for wandering.” 


Again, Beattie tells us, that 


* Concourse, and noise, and tuil, he ever fled, 
Nor cared to mingle in the clamorous fray 
Of squabbling imps ; but to the forest sped.” 


Milton of immortal fame, says : 


“When I was yeta child, no childish play 

To me was pleasing ; all my mind was set 
Desirous to learn and know, and thence to do 
What might be public good.” 


Such is the nature of Genius—such the manner in which it is 
often developed. It delights to leave the busy haunts of men, 
to wander in the solitary grove, or amid Nature's gigantic struc- 
tures, and contemplate her placid or her. stern and rugged fea- 
tures. This is not Melancholy. There is a chord within that 
soul sensitive to the sublimities of Nature, which vibrates with 
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the keenest delight, a delight which kindles into rapture, as the 
eye gazes on the Creator's handiwork. 

The gitted mind, likewise, delights in meditation. It loves to 
turn its thoughts from the material world inward upon itself, 
and with wondering, reverential awe, meditate upon its own 
existence, its origin, nature, and destiny. Here is opened a new 
world for admiration. It has dwelt, inspired with wonder and 
delight, upon that Power which piles up huge mountains, and 
scoops out tremendous caverns, which spreads the vast expanse 
of ocean, and lashes it into fury or calms its angry surges ; 
which speaks in the awful thunder, and is written im the vivid 
lightning; these stupendous manifestations of Power, it has sur- 
veyed with reverence and awe, but when it contemplates itself, 
the source of thought, it has found the last, the grandest work 
of latinite Wisdom—of an Almighty Creator. 

Nor does the indulgence of such thoughts generate Melan- 
choly. It was no such emotion that dictated the beautitul lines 
of the contemplative Young : 


* low poor, how rich, how alyect, how august, 
lluw complicate, how woudertul, is mun! 

A beam etherul, sulued and abserpt! 

Though sullied and dishonored, sull divine. 

Dun miniature of greatness absolute. 

A worm! a god!" 


And the impassioned, triumphant exclamation, 


* An anvel’s arm can’t snatch me from the grave, 
Legions of angels can’t confine me there.” 


Such are but the outpourings of the most exalted and exalt- 
ing feelings of humanity. Ifa shade of gloom overspreads the 
min@ at seeing a glorious nature, the image of God thus degra- 
ded, an etherial spirit thus sunk down to earth enthralled by ig- 
norance and vice, it is dispelled by the thought, that the spark of 
its divine origin is not extinguished ; and though it sheds but a 
feeble ray, knowledge and truth may fan it into a flame, which 
will burn brighter and brighter through eternity. He who 
justly estimates the dignity of human nature, its noble faculties, 
and what it may become, is “ proud to call himself a man.” 


3 Contemplation like this swells the mind with delight and grati- 
tude, and enthusiastic admiration ; ennobling enjoyments, which 
the careless and unthinking cannot appreciate; in which they 
> cannot sympathize ; and this sweet meditative retirement they 
call Melancholy. 


) Still, making due allowance for this error, is it not true that 
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Genius tends to throw a shade over the mind? to present a dark 
picture of life and men? And cannot this be accounted for 
from the constitution of a refined, delicate, and sensitive mind ? 
It is a principle worthy of being cherished, conducive to happi- 
ness and usefulness, to derive pleasure from every source of ra- 
tional pleasure, to take the most cheerful views of this abode, 
which is destined as the land of our pilgrimage. There is 
enough pain and disquietude that must be experienced ; and 
where there is a gleam of light, cherish it, fan it, and let it warm 
and cheer our hearts. It is to the ignorance, or, more properly, 
the neglect of this principle, that the Melancholy of Genius may 
be traced. 

Perhaps one reason why the gifted mind is depressed with 
melancholy, is, that it finds so few congenial associates. This 
blessing, while it is the greatest, is one which Nature has be- 
stowed with the most sparing hand. True, in the annals of 
history we hear of many brilliant intellects, and the works have 
been transmitted to us of many who have, in a measure, mould- 
ed the minds of all who came after them. But few of these 
ever enjoyed the luxury of intercourse with one another. Na- 
ture seems to have been aware that one such luminary was suf- 
ficient to enlighten the literary world, and when he set, another 
sun arose in the firmament of mind. Atsome periods, however, 
mankind have gazed with admiration on several stars, all of su- 
perior magnitude, shedding their lustre at the same time, though 
from ditlerent portions of the heavens. Men of splendid Genius 
rarely enjoy the pleasure of personal communion. They are 
usually separated from each other by time or place. The keen 
and sensitive mind is thus compelled to mingle with the world, 
and is drawn into the whirl of business. hat could be less 
congenial with a delicate, contemplative spirit! Would such a 
mind pour forth to others its flashing thoughts and rapturous 
emotions! From ignorant and bustling men of the world it'vains 
for its possessor the title of a senseless fanatic, and as such, he 
is looked upon with mingled pity and contempt. Genius with- 
ers under the finger of scorn, shrinks from the rude contact and 
retires within itself to seek that consolation and happiness which 
are denied it by a rude, unsympathizing world. 

Again, the productions of Genius are not appreciated ; appre- 
ciated, we mean, while the author lives. To this there have in- 
deed been exceptions ; but they are rare. The cold, fiendish 
spirit of selfishness must fasten its deadly fangs into the efforts, 
however promising, of contemporary mind, and blast them with 
its pestilential breath. Calumny and sarcastic criticism array 
themselves against every thing new in literature. Sometimes a 
bold and manly spirit, like that of Byron, is able to breast the 
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tide and leave the contest triumphant; yet every one knows 
how deeply and keenly, even he felt and writhed under the shafts 
of malice and satire, and he is said to have exclaimed, with ail 
the enthusiasm of Genius, that the praise of the world could not 
suffice, while there was one, however humble, to censure. But 
many, like the gentle and susceptible Keats, have been laid low 
by the poisoned darts of criticism. Byron observes of him, in 
Don Juan, that he met an “ untoward fate.” And Shelley thus 
inveighs against the heartless reviewer who aimed his satire at 
such a young and promising mark: “ Miserable man! you, one 
of the meanest, have wantonly defaced one of the noblest spe- 
cimens of the workmanship of God. Nor shall it be your ex- 
cuse, that, murderer as you are, you have spoken daggers, but 
used none.” And, in his plaintive Adonais, he exclaims, 


“* The curse of Cain 
Light on his head, who pierced thy innocent breast, 
And scared the angel soul that was its earthly guest.” 


As has been observed, such is the history of many a youth- 
ful Genius. And how many have been deterred by the sorry 
tale, from pluming their wings, and giving utterance to their 
sublime emotions, we know not. But this, we must allow, is a 
melancholy picture to hold up before the aspiring, gifted mind. 

Enthusiasm and hope are constituent elements of Genius. 
It contemplates and admires the attributes of mind. It retlects 
on its exalted nature, and endeavors to conceive of its capaci- 
ties expanding through eternity. It then observes the world of 
mind, and the ends to which it is devoted. Pleasure appears to 
be the god which has the most numerous and assiduous wor- 
shipers. One bends all his noble energies to the acquisition of 
filthy lucre. Another sets at naught the dictates of humanity, 
while he treads the path of unhallowed ambition. Another is 
prostituting his high powers to lust and sensuality, drowning 
all thought of the future in a round of gayety and luxury. And 
here and there is one who dozes away life, hardly conscious of 
his own existence. Genius, reflecting on the purpose for which 
mind was created, and the sordid ends to which this noblest of 
the Almighty’s gifts is debased, sickens at the view. Many en- 
thusiastic minds have, like Coleridge and Southey, projected 
the plan of regenerating mankind. But when they find how 
tightly the miser grasps his wealth—how madly the votary of 
ambition presses towards the goal—and with what eager fond- 
ness the voluptuary revels in his Just,—when they consider these 
things, the flame of hope is quenched, and enthusiasm subsides 
into cold indifference or misanthropy. It 1s true that some men 
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of Genius, so far from being grieved at the wickedness of their 
fellow-men, have themselves been the foremost in the career of 
lust and crime. But that was not in consequence of their 
Genius. 

The foregoing considerations may serve to account for the 
Melancholy which, it must be granted, haunts many minds of a 
superior order. But they ought not to induce a man to seclude 
himself from the world, to withdraw trom his fellow-men his 
affections and society. Is he conscious of his own great en- 
dowments? and does he lament the want of congenial asso- 
ciates!’ Why was he gifted with nobler capacities than his 
neighbor ! Was it not that he might use those powers, make 
their influence felt, and serve as a light to others! Does he 
mourn over the ignorance, vice, and misery which pervade the 
earth’? Let him exert his noble energies to seatter the dark- 
ness and alleviate suffering; not spend his time in ‘ruitlessly be- 
wailing those evils which it is in his power # aliay. Or does 
he complain that his efforts are not appreviated? If fame be 
the object of his desire, let him be assured that when envy and 
jealousy have subsided, when selfishness has no further interests 
to promote, future ages shall award him his due meed of praise. 
Above all, let him consider that if his Genius be employed in 
advancing the cause of virtue and religion,—if, like the inspired 
Isaiah, or the sweet psalmist of Israel, like Milton or Pollok, he 
seeks “to justify the ways of God to man,” he shall join them in 
a glorious anthem, and strike a golden harp to an immortal 
strain. 


TEARS. 


“a TIME TO Weer.” 


Trans there are for thove who weep, Tears there are for those who go 
Where the tranquil waters sleep ; Where the stormy tempests blow ; 
Where Judea’s maids have hung Leaving love and quiet home, 
Harps to mournful numbers strung, Battling with the ocean's foam ; 

On the bending willow tree, Launching on the threat’ning wave, 
Ever weeping silently. Finding there a nameless grave. 


Tears for those whose hearts are broken, | Tears for those who seek to drink 
Trusting vows in lightness spoken ; Only from Castalia’s brink ; 
Youthful hopes as beauty bright, Passing by Siloah’s stream, 


Vanish'd in a cheerless night ; 


Where the crystal waters gleam, 
On whose cheek the fading bloom yoy, imparting hyht, 


Speaketh of an early tomb. When the spirit takes its tight. 
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Tears toi those who dwell below, Dut ne tears jor those Whom Love 

In a world of sin and woe,— Taketh to a home above,— 

Jovless days of care and sorrow, Where no beauty shall decay, 

Never boast a brighter morrow ; Tears of sorrow pass’d away, 

Ties of holy love are broken, Where no breast shall ever swell 

Long farewells in sadness spoken. | With the ling'ring word, farewell, F. 


BRITISH REVIEWS. 


Exeuisn Literature has long been established on a permanent 
basis. The names of Bacon, Shakspeare, and Milton, have 
formed a nucleus around which have clustered stars of a mag- 
nitude hardly interior, until one of the most brilliant constella- 
tions has been formed in the literary hemisphere, which the 
world has ever witnessed, 

It would be an interesting and not unprofitable task, to trace 
the progress of English Literature during the last four or five 
centuries. Por a long time it was confined to the simple ballad 
alone, Through thys medium were national events perpetuated 
and individual exploits commemorated. The progress of soci- 
ety gradually abolished this species of writing, and mtroduced 
the nervous, though obscure style of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. This style is but little adapted to modern 
taste. It requires too much labor to separate the dross trom the 
mre ore. And yet, some of the richest additions to English 
etiensl were made by writers of that age. But this period, 
Which may not unaptly be called the iron age of English Lit- 
erature, passed away, and was succeeded by that which has 
produced the most clegant and classic writers of the English 
language. Although additions have constantly been making to 
the general stock of Literature, but little has been gained since 
the eighteenth century in respect to purity of language or beau- 
ty of style. Some of the writers of that age have justly been 
considered as models, which have rarely been equaled, and 
never surpassed, by any who have sueceeded them, The Brit- 
ish Magazines and Reviews occupy the most important posi- 
tion in the English Literature of the present day. For more 
than half a century several of them have been constantly in- 
creasing in public favor. They are the medium through which 
the most powerful intellects of our father land communicate with 
the public. With such contributors as Macauley, Brougham, 
Wilson, Dickens, and Ainsworth, they cannot be otherwise than 
popular, Nor is their popularity confined to England alone. 

VoL. Vila, 
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In our own country their circulation is already extensive and 
rapidly increasing. They are found upon the tables of all who 
wish to keep pace with the progress of English Literature, and 
enjoy the most finished productions of the ablest English wri- 
ters. We cannot, as many have done, see cause for regret that 
such periodicals are becoming better known among us. There 
is no just ground for apprehension that they will have a tenden- 
cy to limit the eireulation of American works of a similar char- 
acter. We think their effect will be directly the opposite. 

A taste will be formed tor Literature of a more solid kind than 
that which at present exists, which will call into exercise tal- 
ents of a higher order, to supply the demand. We have at 
resent no periodicals which will rank with the leading Eng- 
lish Reviews. The reason is not so much the want of the re- 
quisite talent, as the difhiculty of engaging that talent in the 
object. 

te this country, wealth and distinction may be attained far 
easier than through the toilsome career of authorship. It is 
not then surprising that men of the most distinguished talents 
should devote themselves to those pursuits in which they are 
more certain of reaping a richer, speedier harvest. 

The leading English Reviews do not occupy the neutral 
ground of Literature only, but have ever borne a conspicuous 
part in national polities. The most distinguished statesmen of 
the present day, are found among their contributors. oe 
form the political sentiments of the higher class of Englis 
society, and give tone to the publications which circulate 
among the middle and lower ranks. The violent party spirit, 
and bitter invective which characterizes many of the articles 
which appear in these Reviews, far exceeds that manifested by 
the most respectable political journals of our own country. 
Two or three at least of the leading Reviews, have taken a 
decided stand against the Whigs, and the measures they are 
endeavoring to carry out. “The Devil,” says Johnson, “ was 
the first Whig ;” a sentiment which the Edinburgh fully endor- 
ses. “That Whigism should ever have been suffered to sub- 
sist ina great, honest, and truth-loving country, is among the 
problems of human things,” Blackwood, 

The Quarterly, if not so violent, uses language much in the 
same strain, And yet they are not so much opposing parties 
as principles. ‘They stand forth the bold, unblushing advocates 
of monarchical governments,—-the most bitter enemies of re- 
publican institutions. Did this fierce hostility to the advance 
of liberal principles, direct its attacks against their internal pro- 
gress alone, we should have little to say. But it is far other- 
wise. Not content with crushing the poor Chartist at home, 
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they would fain destroy his only hope of retuge abroad. 
Their oft-re peated attacks against our own political institutions, 
are known to all. They have not yet learned to bear with 
composure the loss of this “brightest jewel in the British 
crown.” We are not unwilling, nay, we are very anxious that 
foreigners should thoroughly imvestigate our form of govern. 
ment, and the condition of our people. We do not complain, 
even, that our enemies should expose the imperfections of that 
government to the world, and show, if they can, that it is not 
adapted to the genius of the people. ; 

We know that, after all they can say, we are immeas- 
urably im advance of any government that has vet existed. 
But when periodicals enter the lists, occupying as high ground 
as do the leading English Reviews, we might reasonably expect 
to be treated with some degree of candor and justice. We 
might expect that the language of hot-headed denunciation and 
open abuse would be laid aside, and that of calm, dispassionate 
reasoning adopted in its stead. In this we have been too often 
disappointed. The deep-settled hatred which exists among a 
large portion of the British Aristocracy against our free institu. 
tions, and their envy of our unexampled success and brilliant 
‘areer, has led even some of their most distinguished writers, 
to express themselves in language and sentiments which deserve 
the most severe censure. But they are not satistied with attack- 
ing republican principles in the abstract, or in their application 
to our form of government. They descend to personal abuse. 
They even violate the sanctity of the grave. They would brand 
with infamy names against which calumny nor envy dare utter 
a syllable of reproach. The last December No. of Black wood's 
Magazine, proves that that periodical has the will, did it possess 
the power, to tarnish even the name of Washington himself. To 
all attacks upon such names, from whatever quarter they may 
come, silence is the most appropriate answer; and we can but 
wonder, that a periodical of as high standing as the Southern 
Literary Messenger, should have condescended to answer the 
article to which we have reterred. 

But whatever may be the tone or temper manifested in many 
of the political articles which appear in these Reviews, it would 
be idle to deny that, in general, they display much ability, and 
an intimate acquaintance with internal politics, It could not, 
indeed, be otherwise, when men like Brougham, Peel, and Mae- 
intosh enter the lists. But the greater the talent exhibited, the 
more cause have we to lament that it should so often be prosti- 
tuted to such unworthy purposes and debasing ends. 

Turn we from the consideration of the political, to that of the 
literary character of these Reviews. 

Regarded as the representatives of the popular English Lit- 
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erature of the present day, they occupy a high position, =f 
comparing thei with periodicals of a similar character whic 
existed a quarter of a century since, we are forcibly struck with 
the advance of popular literature during that period. What was 
then considered excellent, would now scareely be endured. The 
writers who at present sustain the literary department of these 
Reviews, are chietly those of established reputation. — First 
stands the name of 'T. B. Macauley. As a professed critic and 
reviewer, he has not a rival, In this art he has completely dis- 
tanced all competitors. ‘To use his own language, * Eclipse is 
first, the rest nowhere.” Indeed, on every subject which en- 
gages his attention, he wields the pen with a master hand. He 
gives the most common theme an interest which chains the at- 
tention of all; and never fails to instruct as well as please. 
Whoever once peruses one of his articles, can never afterward 
mistake them. They are all characterized by that perspicuity, 
force, and elegance, which no other writer has been able to equal. 
Possessed of a boundless stock of general knowledge, he com- 
pletely exhausts every subject upon which he treats, and often 
gives us a far better idea of the subject, than we could gain from 
the original work itself. With the same untlagging interest with 
which we would peruse some delightful romance, we follow him 
page after page on subjects which, in other hands, would not 
receive a moment's attention, and never lay him aside without 
feeling that we are wiser and better, from our communion with 
him. In the language of Horace, 


* Non fumum ex fulyore, sed ex fumo dare lucem cogitat.” 


As a critic, he is distinguished not less for his impartiality and 
just views, than (where the case demands) severe stricture and 
withering sarcasm. Woe to the luckless author whom he stoops 
to attack. No armor is proof against his well-directed blows, 
no defense can shield from his polished, penetrating shafts. He 
who has passed unseathed beneath his withering criticism, will 
well deserve the prize, if he shall “lay his victorious hand on 
the literary Amreta, and taste the precious elixir of immortali- 
ty.” Take, as an example, his review of Croker’s edition of 

oswell’s life of Johnson. With what inimitable ease does he 
give poor Croker his quietus, and in a few brief pages destroy 
the labor of long years of severe toil! With what a masterly 
hand does he sketch the character of Boswell, the prince of 
biographers—the most insignificant of men! From the remain- 
der of the article, short as it is, we gain a more correct idea of 
the character of the great moralist himself, than we could from 
scores of such volumes as Croker has left us. In short, the wri- 
tings of Macauley constitute some of the finest portions of 
English Literature. In the language of another, “ He who has 
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read them onee, will desire to read them again ; and he whe 
peruses them oftenest, will admire them most.” 

Other departments of Literature are sustained in these Re- 
views by writers not inferior to Macauley. Of these we cannot 
here speak. Those who have kept pace with the progress ot 
Kuglish Literature, are already acquainted with their merits, and 

can appreciate their excellence. In the fields of Romanee, 

Poetry, and Philosophy, the periodicals of which we have 
spoke n maintain the first rank. In short, the ‘y have become an 
inseparable part of English Literature, honorable to the nation, 
useful to the world. X. 


LINES 


OF THE DEATH OF EDWARD CRANE, DIED aT MIDDLETOWN, Cf WHITE A oF 
THE SOrHOMORE CLAss, VALE COLLEGR 
The spider's most attenuated thread 


Is cord—-is cable, to man’s tender tie, 
On earthly blies; it breaks at every breeze.” 


Ann is there yet no one to sing 

Of loved ones, the departed 
Let me, then, tune the silent string, 
And wake the thoughts that ever cling 


To us, the broken-hearted. 


Full off the tear of gref we've shed, 
When links of love were broken ; 

And now again our stniles bave fled, 

Aud sadly “mong these elms we tread, 


With mourniul thoughts not spoken. 


Departed one! we little dreamed 

Thy time with us so fleeting ; 
That whilst thine eye so brightly beamed, 
And face so tull of gladness seemed, 


Thy heart would cease its beating 


Thy spint, like a breath of aur, 

Hath tloated on to heaven ; 
But yet our hearts thy name will bear, 
And will a wreath of cypress wear, 


Our hearts with sorrow riven 


O, let the tlower above thy tomb, 
In loveliness untulding, 
Its sweets distil, and ever bloom, 
To tel! us of thine early doom, 
And teach the one beholding ! 
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V, it will teach that earthly things, 

The things that seem the sweetest, 
And that the joys which fortune brings, 
Are all arrayed with rapid wings, 

And speed away the flectest. 


And it will give a pure behet, 

Aod better thoughts awaken, 
And will remind us in our gnet, 
That all our days below are brief, 
As isthe sere and yellow leaf, 


That from its stem is shaken. 


EPILEGOMENA. 


Kixp Reader, we again present thee with our offering. Since we last greeted thee, 
* a change has come o'er the spirit of our dreams,” and of thine, too, reader; for 
College lite will soon appear as dreamy to us all, as it already does to those who were 
so lately with us. We have ascended one round more upon the ladder of life, and 
are pressing on toward the summit—may thy step be firm and thine eye steady until 
thou reach the height. Who does not mark the change? lo—the Freshman has put 
on his Sophomore dignity, and the aspiring Jumor is already anticipating the high en- 
joyments, and, perchance, the ease of Senior year. Hark ye, friends—we entreat 
you, “lay aot that flattering unction to your souls,” dream not alone of hours of 
leisure, nor ot the luxury of quietly reposing on your downy couch, bearing, without 
a start, the clear tones of the morning bell; we assure you, Senior year bas its labors 
too, and you will find as little leisure then, as now, to puff your bland Havanas. By 
the by, Seniors always smoke in their rooms ; Editors being a lite more aristocratic, 
never countenance the custom. 

A welcome to those who have lately joined our number. But yesterday we stood 
on the threshold as you do now, and commenced the race with the same eager tread. 
Time has taken more than three-score from our number since that hour, but we who 
remain can bear witness to the pleasures of College life. May your course be as 
happy as ours has been—may it be more profitable. 

And now to our more immediate concerns. Toward the close of one of these days 
of fallen leaves, we ascended the staircase to the domicil of our illustrious Speaker. 
We tapped gently at the door, and presently @ strange visage peered forth with spec- 
tacle on nose, and in answer to our inquiry, told us that our distinguished friend had 
removed to a more comlortable dwelling place. With a good deal of surprise, we 
retraced our steps ; for, knowing that the literary taste of our Speaker did not permit 
him to engage in the vulgar scramble for pelf, it was to us a problem unsolvable as 
the squaring of the circle, what could have induced him to incur greater liabilities for the 
mere sake of bodily enjoyment. Our doubts were quickly solved, however. As we 
entered the new abode of the literary magnet, we paused in mute amazement. It 
was a large and handsome apartment, furnished in the latest style, with an elegance 
which would please the nice taste of a modern man of letters, but which at first view 
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seemed unsuited to the sombre gravity of one of the literati of the old sebou! 
Around the centre table were seated the lnamorati in mute silence, awaiting the ned 
of the Speaker, who, hunself, sat apart in a huge cushioned arm chair, with his arms 
folded on his breast, and his head thrown back with an air of conscious, manly diz 
nity. As we entered, he motioned us to a seat, and with oracular vowe, sad, “ Gen- 
tlemen, the change of circumstances under which we meet, demand some « xplana- 
non. With this important meeting we commence the eighth volume of our widely 
circulated Magazine. Upon its past fortunes I need not enlarwe, and the acknotel. 
edged abilities of our predecessors gives me no pretence for a compliment which 
would be a mere truism. It is well known to you, gentlemen, that im former days 
this honored periodical has been, out of a regard for the public good, sustained at a 
great loss to the publishers ; it gives me unqualitied pleasure to announce that this ts 
no longer to be the case. With a spirit worthy of the Alma Mater, our trends have 
come forward to our aid, and pledged us a support worthy of the high character oft 
the periodical whose interests we have the honor to represent. [ will also add, that 
in anticipation of the prompt payment which will be made on the delivery of the 
present number, I have deemed it expedient to improve the general appearance of 
our sanctum, to correspond with the altered fortunes of our Magazine.” 

The Speaker paused—a murmur of applause went round, and the Inamorat) drew 
about the table, upon which were ; led a heterogeneous mass of articles, which were 
to be their owners’ passports to immortality. Buto,”” exclaimed the Speaker, read 
us the titles of some of these productions.” With his loud, sonorous voce, Bato com- 
menced * The Ravages of Time, a poem, in tive parts”’—* Lines to my Intended” — 
“Review of Goethe's Faust”—“ Latin hexameter poem, in imitation of Virgil.” 
“ Hold,” exclaimed Flamingo, thrusting forward his long, keen visage, “that’s a 
rarity ; [move it be read instanter.” 

 Patres Conscripti took a boat to go to Phillipi,, 
Windus arose, stormus erat, thunderque revolvit, 
Boatum upset, omnes drownderunt, qui swim away non potuere.”’ 


“ That will do,” cried Phlogiston ; ‘* Virgil, thy niche in Faine’s proud temple is 
usurped. Lo! a new aspirant thrusts thee aside. This literary gem reminds me of 
an unique poem by a learned friend of mine, which commences thus: 


«* Nune I've got you, meus mikros puer 
Quid you got dicere pro seauton.’" 


At this juncture, Ichabod, who had been for some time silently perusing a lengthy 
specimen of what seemed poetry, was heard to give one of those peculiar sounds 
from his nasal protuberance, which are indicative of quiet but sarcastic mirth, and 
which, with him, always portends a speech. “ Let's hear,” exclaimed the whole 
editorial corps at once. “ Give us the epic,” said the Speaker, forgetting his dig- 
ily, “or, perhaps, it is only lyric.” 

Here,” said Ichabod, ‘is an effusion, at once octo-syllabic and hexameter”— 

“ With a small touch, perhaps, of the dactylic pentameter catalectic,” chimed in 
Phiogiston. “ Silence,” cried the Speaker, “let us hear this eflort of genius ;” and 
Ichabod commenced with specimens from a stanzas on “ Sunset.” 

** Now halcyon childhood, the live-long day 

A prisioner at school, with careless glee 

And gushing laugh, throws off restraint, 

And with the warblers wild gives utterance to gladness. 
While Flora’s tender pets, of many a diverse hue, 
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Recline their heads, and cradled by the breeze, 
Are wooed to sleep, exhaling balm the while, 
Which seems an pure and greatfud, rising to heaven, 
From off each shrine of natural loveliness.” 
* Now,” said Ichabod, making a running comment, ** there is orthography, rhythm, 
and imagiwation ; but bark again 
© And night comes on, bearing to toil relief, 
Which «inks with nature into «weet forgetfulness 
The night-hawk’'s harsh yet greatful note, 


But seems as adding feature to the stillness.’ 


Frnend, trend,” quoth Ichabod, wth a sero-comue gravity, and laying the paper 
down very gently, “ I fear thy precocious talent is directed in a wrong channel—the 
muses are evidently coquetish to thee ; | would recommend thee to cultivate tor some 
time to come, simple prose.” 

“Gentlemen,” sail the Speaker, we must work a reform among our correspon- 
dents. Here, now, is a pile ot of most formidable magnitude, and the 
coffin ws not yet emptied of those we received for the last number, although we gave 
orders to have our tire kindled wih them every morung ; why, prose productions are 
becoming as scarce and precious with us, as angel visits, and while no man seems 
willing to walk quietly on the earth, mulutudes appear contident that they can fly.” 

This profound remark was received with deep attention, and for a moment there 
was a pause, when Bufo, who had in the meantime been diving with both hands into 
the pile, drew out the following morceawr, which he read with a tone of deep com- 
Iniseration : 


Sweet lady, oh what ean Edo, Aseret did Moscow ina blaze, 

‘Te prove the love [feel tor you ? Exceed a glow worm’s fecble rays; 
Knee! down and swear by all creation? Or as the Sun, with all his light, 
Ah, ne-tor such protestation Exceeds a glimmering lamp at night; 
Could not express my flaming passion. Or e’en the final conflagration, 

And yet that passion, maiden fair, A thaming meteor's scintillation. 

As far exceeds thine, Limust declare, For thee, my dearest love, | sigh" 


“That will do,” said Buto, “drawing his sleeve across his eyes, “ poor fellow, 
what a situation! alas, the course of true love” 


** Gentlemen,” said the Speaker again, time wears on apace ; let us award the 
fates.” For the next bour but little was said; and at its conclusion, bufo read the 
following notices to correspondents—all poets, too, 

** Quiz” is intormed that we are not to be quizzed by so old a joke as that; why, 
man, your dream was dreamt down east long years ago, and was considered so good 
then, that it was published from Maine to Cape Sable. 

The stanzas to * Catharine” have some really musical lines, but it is not good as a 
whvle, and the last jive is rather too affectronate for our phlegmatic temperament. 

* The Past, a Fragment,” has much merit in thought and style, but yet is respect- 
fully declined. It is just one of those pieces which we hardly wish to reject, but, on 
the whole, feel compelled to do se. Tf all the lines were as poetic as the two last, it 
would have met a different tate. 

* Lines on the death of a trend,” are also respecttully declined. 

The “Song” by L. G. wants every requisite of poetry but rhyme. tas ge nerally 
well in writing poetry, to have an vecasional idea introduced, to help along the verse. 

The “Imitation of Heber,” we presume by the same author, is better, but is not 
good enough. An unitation of that Hyman of Heber, should be very goo/, to be endurable. 
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